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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. © 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
stanton whatever.in our manvfaéture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacture i America that sold GROUND BONES by 


-PURE BONE DUST AND 


irom Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and éxcellence, 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 82 Suconn Sraeer; Battruonr, Jaly 30, 1873. 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—-Dear Sir: The following is the result of ‘analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by mycelf from a lot of seven tons a cha in Le warehouse: 
Moisture, (deter, at 212° F.)... eselea ache cenicnbs a A «8.74 per cent. 
Opgeinlis PER CCU castle sal iccce bh skapannduscbetessdgedses vbaneBe edie ess 5s cesh diaabadacedeente sce sent 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4. 08; Ammonia 4.95 
Inorganic Matter 56.14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Acid.. Pa Chapbiebnd athigden else's 0dPVicessens Mibise 54 anb0es candehanbactale ee Dee CORD, 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime 53.52 per cent, 
Insoluble Matter : 2.61 per cent. 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention tothe LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

see sane pte., PL B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting. Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS, KACH, AT $42 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED — 3 PER TON, HONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$12 AND $48 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
44 §. Gay Strect, 178 Porrast Street and Corner Chew and Siiching Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Salis’ Faruers. and Planters. Agee. 


Offering ag heretofore 1o. purchase and ship for our friends 


: All Kinds of Fertilizers, &c. 


we also call attention fo our facilities for the selection and forwarding of Every Description of 


Agricultural ements and Machinery, 
Pereie Meas Eingtives and Boilers. 
Saw and Grist Mills, &c., 
in ‘Wagons, Carriages, Buggies, &c. 
ewise 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS; FIELD, 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


ALL KINDS OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


We also offer ‘0. select-aud bave shipped 


IMPROVED LIVE STOCK, 


cata SWINE and POULTRY. In this\Departmient we buy. only from 
ulation of the several kinds, and cannot undertuke to procure ordinary 











. farm atock, such as aft horses. milch cows, &c In this vicinity. great attention is paid to some 


particular breeds oek, aud speciiiens can be had here which are nowliere to be surpassed. 
As in all transactions we operate for the purchasér, our terms must necessarily be 


CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam'l Sands & Son, 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AMERICAN FARMER, 


No. 9 North > Soca: Ma, 
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Chemical Manures and the Wheat Crop. 
{Continued from the January No. of American Farmer.] 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


It is of the utmost importance that the practical 
farmer should understand the character of his 
soils, as weil as the minerals or rocks from which 
they are formed; otherwise he will be always 
working in the dark in the applications of his ma- 
nures and fertilizers. Our soils are so diversified,. 
and so differently constituted, that no one fertili- 
zer, and no particular system of management, can 
be made applicable to all. In order to adopt and 
apply an intelligent system of farm economy, the 
practical farmer should not only understand the 
character of his soils, but he should understand 
their wants: the kind and quantity of the 14 ele- 
ments needed to render them productive. For 
the want of this necessary information, much 
time, labor and money have been squandered in 
the application of fertilizers. And this has been 
more particularly the case with lime. This 
writer hails from the Piedmont region of East- 
ern Virginia, and hence his teachings are mainly 
applicable to this particular locality. 

oils are formed from the disintegration of 
rocks or minerals. The process by which these 
rocks have been transformed into soils has been 
going on by a variety of agencies ever since the 
creation of. the world, and is still in progress. 
Soils are divided mainly into two classes— 
sedentary and alluvial; and the two are farther 
divided into a great number of sub-divisions. 

Sedentary soils are those that remain where 
they are originally formed, covering and con- 
tiguous to the rocks from whose disintegration 
they originated. - These soils have usually little 
depth. An inspection of the rocks underlying 
such soils often furnishes most valuable informa- 
tion touching the character of such soils. Allu- 
vial soils are such as are generally found on our 
branch, creek and river bottoms, and are some- 
times termed transported soils,—having been put 
in place mainly by the action of waterg, 

he different kinds of rocks and minerals on 
the earth’s surface are very numerous and di- 
versified, But there are only a few of the most 





prominent and leading varieties that give charac- 
ter to our soils. The. varieties peculiar to this 
region of country are feldspar, hornblende, gar- 
net, mica, and quartz. These rocks contain all 
the mineral inorganic elements in quantities 
more or less abundant, and which are given to 
the soil in the process of disintegration, which is 
constantly going on throug. the agency of water 
and the weather. 7 

All of the rocks or minerals just mentioned 
are distinguished by some particular element 
which they contain in excess of others, and 
which gives character to the soil which they 
form. Thus potash is the leading element in 
feldspar, of which it contains about 17 per cent. ; 
as lime is the leading ingredient of hornblende, 
of which it contains about 15 per cent. In the 
tobacco-growing regions of Eastern Virginia, 
feldspar is found in great quantities, and may be 
seen almost everywhere lying on the surface in 
detached pieces, or in numerous beds underlying 
the soil. e 

Feldspar is a rich and valuable mineral, chiefly 
on account of the potash it contains—some 
specimens running up as high as 30 per cent. of 
potash. Feldspar also contains silica, soda, lime, 
magnesia, alumina,.and the oxide of iron. 

All soils that have feldspar for their basis are 
particularly -suited ‘to the growth of tobacco, and 
the feldspar lands of Eastern Virginia are the 
best tobacco lands in the world. 

Hornblende is a mineral of dark green or black 
color g nerally, somewhat softer than feldspar. 
The leading element of this mineral, as before 
observed, is lime. It is a very valuable mineral, 
and its presence gives evidence of a good’soil, and 
more particulariy adapted to the growth of wheat, 
tobacco and corn. In some localities in Eastern 
Virginia hornblende is found in large quantities, 
constituting the basis of all such soils. The 
hornblende soils may be known and distinguished 
by the black sand that is invariably found in the 
streams running through them. Besides lime, 
hornblende contains silica, magnesia, alumina, 
and oxide of iron. 

‘Mica bears the name of isinglass. It exists in 
considerable quantities throughout this region, 
being found either imbedded in blocks of quartz 
or mixed up with the soil in small particles. It 
contains silica, potash (about 6 per cent.,) soda, 
magnesia, and oxide of iron. 
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Quartz is one of the most common and abifhd- 
ant minera.5 on the earth’s surface. The leading 
ingredient of this mineral is silica. Silica unites 
chemically with some of the other mineral ele- 
ments, and forms a number of compounds cal'ed 
silicates; and in this form it enters into the 

wth and structure of all plants. It is a most 
important element, but it exists so abundantly in 
all soils that it is never used as an ingredient of 
fertilizers. Quartz is a poor mineral, and its 
presence in much quantity gives evidence of a 
poor soil. 

Garnet, usually known as iron rack, is also 
found in Ja: ge quantities in some localities here. 
The leading element of this mineral is lime. It 
contains also silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and 
oxide of manganese. In some specimens this 
lime amounts to 20 per cent. The large quan- 
tity of lime it contains makes it a very rich 
and valuable mineral. Soils of which it forms 
the basis are generally known as strong, heavy 
“y soils, finely adapted to the growth of wheat 
and clover, but not much suited to tobacco. Tlie 
presence of this mineral always indicates a 
strong, durable soil. 

The soils of Eastern Virginia lying above tide- 
water have a rock or mineral basis. Although 
such soils are generally not so rich or productive 
as alluvial soils, yet they-possess one very im- 
portant advantage over them. They cannot be 
exhausted, strictly speaking. They may be run 
down and so far reduced in fertility as not to 
yield remunerative crops. You may exhaust 
them of their vegetable or organic matter; but 
holding as they do most if not all of their min- 
eral elements in inexhaustible quantities—in other 
words, having these minerals as their basis, it is 
impossible to reduce them to such a state of 
exhaustion as that they may not be reclaimed 
by returning to them the organic elements. Not 
80, however, with the alluvial soils: they are 
capable of entire exhaustion. Having no mineral 
basis from which to keep up an indefinite supply 
of the mineral elements, when these have been 
exhausted there is no practical means of restor- 
ing them. On the contrary, the constant and 
gradual disintegration of the rocks consti\uting 
the basis of sedentary soils is sufficient to keep 
up the supply of the minéral elements indefi- 
nitely, and render entire exhaustion impossible. 
When such soils have been run down below the 
remunerative point, you have only to restore the 
exhausted elements, when their original fertility 
may be at once restored. 


It will thus be seen that the soils of Eastern 
Virginia are exceedingly rich in the mineral 
elements. ‘The richest and best variety of min- 
erals is found abundantly bere, and constitute 
the basis of her soils; and this great advantage, 
taken with the salubrity of her climate, the 
productiveness of her soil, her abundant supply 
everywhere of wood and water, and the great 
variety of her agricultural gh sages ought to 
make her the “garden spot of the world.” 

A few years ago, the Russian Government 
sent to Virginia one of her best scientific men to 
learn our mode of cultivating tobacco. After 
having spent several months in prosecuting the 
object of his mission, and ig the examination of 
our soils, he stopped, on his return home, in 
Richmond. if 





In a conversation with Mr. Ott, the very in- 
telligent and well-informed Secretary of the 
Southern Fertilizing Company, he was asked by 
Mr. Ott what he thought of the soils of Vir- 
ginia. He replied in a very emphatic manner: 
“Your Virginia lands are the best in the world. 
They have a rock basis. They cannot be ex- 
hausted, and with the proper management you 
can make them as productive as you please.’ 

From this very brief examination into the 
character of the soils of Eastern Virginia, it will 
be seen that in the virgin state at least they con- 
tain all of the mineral elements of plant fcod, 
lime included. This fact has been proven not 
only by scientific exam nations of these lands, 
but also by careful experiments. Some 15 or 20 
years ago, Prof. Wm. Gilham, one of the best 
chemists in America, made an ,examination of 
these soils, and in his admirabie Report, speaking 
of lime, he says: “I have already stated that 
soils in their virgin state must contain s»fficient 
supplies of ime. It is true that it exists in the 
soil, principally in the form of silicate ‘of lime ; 
still it is directly available for the wants of vege- 
tation; and that in every instance in which I 
made an analysis of a soil or sub soil, I had in- 
variably found lime, whether the soil was a 
virgin one or had long been in cultivation. 

“It will be remembered, too, that black sand is 
found in greater or less quantity in nearly all of 
these soils, and that in most cases hornblende, 
which is ‘subject to disintegration in the soil, and 
which contains from 10 to 14 per cent. of lime: 
I have made numerous inquiries of the most 
successful farmers in all parts of the country, 
who have used lime themselves or have seen it 
used, and in not one instance did I hear of its 
producing any markcd effects. 

“We may conclude, therefore, that for the 
ordinary crops at present grown in the country, 
the use of lime is nut necessary. 

“Lime, however, acts mechanically, and may 
sometimes be applied with very decided benefit, 
even when the soil contains sufficient supplies of 
lime for the ordinary wants of vegetation. It 
hastens the decay of vegetable matter, facilitates 
the decomposition of various compounds of the 
soil, whereby the available supplies of mineral 
force of plants become greater.” 

As before observed, the tobacco crop requires 
a great deal of lime. An ordinary crop draws 
about 45 pounds per acre from the soil. It 
occurs to me, therefore, that it might be very 
profitable to apply lime to our tobacco lots, more 
especially wher they have been heavily manured 
with coarse farm pen-manure, or any unrotted 
vegetable substances. Such applications should 
be made in the fall, so that the lime may become 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil before any 
fertilizers have been applied. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it is clear that our lands do not need liming 
in the ordinary way, and lime may be safely 
dispensed with in the compounding of our 
fertilizers. Wa. Hotman. 





(=~ Hon. M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Canada, 
has refused an offer of $25,000 gold, for one of 
his Duchess cows. Our informant thinks it 
was for the 10th Duchess of Airdrie, roan, calved 
June 9, yo! Royal Oxford 826, out of 7th 
Duchcss of Airdrie, by Clifton Duke 124, 
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Gypsum as a Fertilizer. 





. Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


The inquiry frequently is addressed to the 
editor, and through him to the readers of agri- 
cultural journals: “What is the best method of 
using gypsum?” “Shall I use it in my compost- 
heap?” “Will it absorb the ammonia by sprink- 
ling it in my stables?” “Will it increase my 
crops by applying it to the soil; and how 
much, aud how shall I apply it?” &c, & 
Such are some of the questions propounded 
for an answer, all of which it would be very de- 
sirable, not only to those to whom the inquiry is 
addressed, butealso to all the inquirers, to have 
definitely settled so that it might be as readily 
and thoroughly answered as covld the same 
questions concerning the application of farm- 
yard and stable manures to the soi] ; but with our 
present knowledge this is impossible. Were all 
soils and all crops alike compos. d of the same 
elements, in the ame proportions, and in every 
respect alike, it would be a very simple question. 
But while we know that soiis vary in composi- 
tion, and also that :vil. of similar composition 
are in different mechanical and chemical condi- 
tions, the question is one which no amount of 
theoretical or practical knowledge can absolutely 
decide. Not only has the constitution, &c., of 
the soil, but also the climate and many other 
causes, an operating influence concerning the 
effects of the application of gypsum on the soil 
and the crops grown thereon. Every observant 
agriculturist well knows that the same fertilizer 
ap lied to different soils, and different crops, the 
same season, will often prove very different in 
results; on some soils and to some crops they 
prove much more efficacious than on others, and 
al o that in different seasons they also vary. 

In some sections, on particular soils, gypsum 
proves a most excellent fertilizer and increaser of 
certain crops, while in other sections, or on other 
soils, and to other crops, the benefit derived is 
less than the trouble and expense ineurred in its 
application. The most remarkable effects of 
gypsum have been noticed where it has been 
applied to clover and certain o‘her leguminous 
plants and grasses on certain soils: re that 
it is a specific fertilizer, adapted, specially, to 
s, ecific crops and certain soils only. 

Experiments and investigations have been on 
too limited or restricted scale to establish any- 
thing like a uniform theory of its intended 
application. The most we can do is to advise 
experiment on different soils and to different 
crops, and the more extended in locality and 
soils the bet er; provided the soils, weather, 
locality, &c., &c., are accurately noted and re- 
sults reported: so that comparison of results can 
be made, and therefrom some general principles 
be deduced. In making experiments of this 
nature, everything tending in the soil to affect 
action should be carefully noted,—such as drain- 
age; :sub-soil, &c., &c., together with the kind of 
crop it is used upon. 

any experiments, in different modes, are yet 
needed to arrive at anything like a fixed theory, 
in relation to the action of gypsum in the com- 








post heap; so that there is the same difficulty in 
answering her ; sv also in answering, definitely, 
any similar question. 

The gypsum of commerce contains a greater 
or less per cent. of water, according as to the 
time it has been prepared for markets it is there- 
fore an object to obtuin and use it as fresh as is 
possible. Depri.ed of its water, gypsum con- 
sists of 41.5 of lime, and 58 5, of sulphuric acid; 
by knowing this, and a'so whether the soil be 
lacking in any of the elements which go to make 
them up, the demonstration of whether the ap- 
plication of gypsum will prove beneficial. But . 
if there is apy one thing settled, it is that general 
farmers wili not trou! le themselves to find out 
what elements are lacking or are in abundance 
in their soils, by analysis; therefore we can only: 
advise experiment by application, and this need 
not be expensive, as but a limited quantity (one 
bushel per acre) is required to produce maximum 
results. In conclusion, then, we say, experiment, 
and report for the general good. 


Westboro’, Mass. W. H. Warts. 





Testing the Continued Action of 
. Fertilizers. 





Editors American Farmer : 

In 1872, plots containing one-eighth of an acre 
were laid out, and the following fertilizers ap- 
plied, at the rate of $10 worth per acre for the 
wheat crop. The fertilizers were sown broad- 
cast and harrowed in. Wheat sown September 
17th, 1872. The results on the succeeding crops 
up to this time are also noted: 














~ mo co 
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FERTILIZERS. 6am | 9" | Sea 
2s a hi2eog 
S88 /$8/8945 
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Bone and ashes compost.......+6+ '30 28-60 5,55%|93 44-13 
Acidulated 8. Carolina Rock......|84 22-605,600,93 4-72 
MONON os sks dane bn04 deceased 29 54-60/4,000/87 16-72 
Prof. Ville’s Wheat Food.......... (83 28-604,96091 8-72 
BOO PORTS OE oie civics cece cesceticses 25 20-60 3,920.81 64-72 
Ground bone, sown broadcast, and| | 
DOMDNIIGE, 55 05 Se scssons. 6ssanenect (29 88-60/5,648 98 24-72 
Ground bone, % as above, 3 drilled| 
in with wheat. +. 81 44-60 5,728.97 56-72 


Ground bone, aii drilled in’ with| 
the Wheagt........+sseeees cove eeeg BB 





In the above experiment it will be noticed that 
the Acidulated 8. Carolina Rock gave an in- 
crease of 9 2-60 bushels of wheat per acre over 
the unmanured plot in 1873—an increase of 
1,680 ibs. of hay in 1874—and of 11 12-72 bushels 
of corn in 1875. Now, valuing the wheat at 
$1.30 per bushel, the hay at $15 per ton, and the 
corn at 50 cents per bushel, we have an aggre- 
gate increase im the value of products, in three, 
years, amounting to $29.92 from one application 
of $10 worth of Acidulated 8. Carolina Rock. 
This is only a trifle better than the application 
of bone applied.in the same manner. 

Joun I. CARTER. 


East Pa. Experimental Farm, West Grove, Pa. 
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Agricultural Education in Germany. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Furmer : 


I will try to give you to-day a description of 
those schools in Germany founded especially for 
teaching agriculture, theoretical and practical. 

In olden times agriculture was carried on more 
mechanically : all kind of management and labor 
was executed as the forefathers found good, and 
done just at the time when the day of calendar 
ordered it. Cheap land, cheap labor, a great area, 
a simple and — way of life, made farming 
work pay, and an industrious and healthy farmer 
could save money. In our days, land is high in 
price, and has to bring higher interest; labor is 
expensive; farms are generally smaller, bec::use 
more divided between members of a family; 
taxes are very high; all necessaries of life are 
risen; everybody eats and drinks, dwells and 
dresses himself better than in former days; so 
that a farmer, to make the most of his estate, 
not only needs strength and diligence, but also a 
well-educated, clear head. In these last five de- 
cenniums, some branches of science, viz: chem- 
istry, natural philosophy, science of technical 
terms, are so developed, that a young man in- 
tending to pursue agriculture has the oppor- 
tunity of informing himself, as far as his capacity, 
his time, and his pecuniary circumstances allow. 
But it is not alone that he needs special instruc- 
tion about his business, but a full, perfect educa- 
tion, to awaken his intellect, to improve his mind, 
and make him a man of a good, strong character. 
In our old country you will find large estates of 





many thousands of acres, besides smaller farms of- 


a hundred, fifty, twenty, and even less area; and 
doubtless a land-owner of so large an estate needs 
another education from the smaller farmer. The 
management of a large estate does not allow the 
proprietor to do the hard work himself, but it 
wants a higher learning; a more profound dis- 
cernment of Nature and human life; skill and 
dexterity in business; and a firmness of will: 
even the social situation of a larger land-holder 
demands a liberal education. 

Economy is taught in Germany in universities, 
academies, middle and common schools. The 
last-named middle and common agricultural 
schools are frequented by young men of not very 
high preparatory instruction: these pupils gen- 
erally in summer do all kinds of farming 
work, and enjoy in winter more scientific and 
theoretic discourses. This kind of education is 
especially given to educate young farmers or 
overseers on smaller farms; otherwise, to study 
in universities or academies, a young man has 
first to go through high schools, where he has 
pan an universal knowledge of old and new 
languages, history of the world, mathematics, 

eography, and physical science. These students 
intend to become either teachers and professors 
of agriculture, or to fill the place of inspectors or 
superintendents on large estates, or to become 
large land-holders. There is even a difference 
between the — < agriculture in universities 
and academies. the last-named schools it is 


intended to teach scholars the branches of science 
connected with agriculture, and likewise give 
them all demonstrations and empirical knowledge 
in the fields belonging to the academy ; in uni- 
versities all instructions are theoretical. In late 





| 





years the idea got a footing, that it is better fora 
young man of good preparatory education to be 
employed a few years in practical farming, and 
visit then the university to hear theoretical lec- . 
tures. These students oufbt to be of riper un- 
derstanding, not below twenty years of age. In 
our universities a great number of professors for 
all branches of science are placed; so thata 
young man, besides his special course, may hear 
uny lecture he chooses. That is the reason why 
in later years agricultural chairs were erected in 
and connected with universities. These uni- 
versities are even to our social circumstances 
more convenient, for the young farmer or land- 
owner accomplishes his education in the same 
place and under the same circumstances that our 
lawyers, preachers, doctors or statesmen do. I 
will give you about the course of instruction for 
agricultural students. ° 

1. Philusophical Discipline, viz : — History and 
literature of agriculture, history of civi.ization, 
physiology. 

rf Mathematic Discipline—Universal arithme- 
tic, geometry, geedesy. "dae 

8. Physical Science — Experimental physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology. 

4. Economic Liscipline— National economy, 
agricu.tural management, lessons about taxation 
of farms, book-keeping. 

5. Jurisprudence and Statesmanship—Science 
of finance, commercial laws, agricultural laws, 
agricultural statistics. 

6. Production Lectures—Land-tilling in gen- 
eral, special plant-raising, meadow cultivation, 
horticulture, wood-culture, breeding and keeping 
live stock, feeding rules, veterinary science, in- 
formation about wool, and horse-shoeing. 

7. Agricultural Technics—Information about 
agricultural implements and machines, survey- 
ing, leveling, draining, building. 

. Theoretical and Practical Demonstrations— 
Practicing and exercising in chemical and pbysi- 
ological laboratories, demonstrations and dissec- 
tions in veterinary clinics and anatomy, prac- 
ticing draining, and estimating soils. 

For the middle schools the course of instruc- 
tions is about—1, agriculture management in 
general; 2, chemistry and physiology ; 3, botany 
and zoology; 4, arithmetic, English, French, 
German ; 5, history and geography ; 6, veterinary 
leetures, drawing and building, and knowledge 
of agricultural laws. 


For common schools the course is—1, theoreti- 
cal and practical lessons about agriculture; 2, 
veterinary lessons and demonstrations; 3, sur- 
veying; and, 4, scientific knowledge—a little 
more than at other common elementary schools. 
Besides these instructions, young men in middle 
or common agricultural schools have to practice 
all kind of farming work, so tlrat they are able, 
when farmers themselves, to perform all labor 
in the best way; or, when overseers, to teach 
every engaged man how, and how much, a work- 
ing man ought to do. It is desired that other 
morescientifically educated scholars learn practice 
on farms or estates a few years before they visit 
the academies or universities, and study there 
without manual labor. A young man scquainted 
at home or in the country with all farming 
manipulations, and instructed theoretically in a 
university in all sciences concerning agriculture, 
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will soon be able to take the direction of a large 
agricultural establishment, either on his own or 
his chief’s account. Of course, a young man 
leaving the university is a learned man, not a 
practical man, at once; but neither is the doctor, 
the preacher, the lawyer, when leaving the col- 
lege; but his intellect is so far enlargéd, his 
judgment so cleared, and his self-will so precise, 
that he will surely beat his path and succeed in 
his undertaking. : 


We have at present in all Germany six agri- 
cultural academies—at Eldena, Proskau, Pop- 
plesdorf, Munich, Tharand, and Hohenhein ; 
nine universities with agricultural chairs and 
lectures, viz: Berlin, Halle, Goettingen, Konigs- 
berg, Leipsic, Heidelberg, Jena, Giesen, and 
shortly Kiel. Giesen was formerly the seat of 
Liebig. Middle and common agricultural 
schools number more than 150 all over Germany ; 
some of them, indeed, for special instruction in 
horticulture, ve igs culture of vines, wine 
and other fruits. ost of these schools ure 
either wholly State establishments, or the States 
give liberal subscriptions, and preserve to them- 
selves the principal direction, just as all (even 
private) schools stand under control of the 
governments. The lectures to be heard in uni- 
versities or academies cost a mere trifle; but for 
lodging and boarding, the students have to care 
for themselves. In middle and common agri- 
cultural schools the pupils receive board and 
lodging within the establishment, and the price 
for boarding und teaching is about $100 to $120. 
In common schools the pupils pay only $25 a 
year, the rest for their subsistence the State pays. 


Experimental Stations. 


Besides a'l these establishments, we have in 
Germany other institutions for the benefit of 
agriculture, viz: agricultural experiment and 
control stations, connected with chemical labora- 
tories: of these there are about thirty in 
Germany. These institutions are maintained by 
agricultural societies, and receive only a little aid 
from the government. Their design is to con- 
trol all artificial and mineral manures, either 
delivered by factories or commercial firms, so 
that farmers are sure to receive such qualities as 
they have paid for; secondly, to examine, 
chemically, all kind of soil, whenever ‘preprie- 
tors wish to be informed about the contents of 
their soils; thirdly, to make experiments in 
feeding animals; to settle the question finally, 
how to produce the most meat or fat, or the 
most milk and butter, or wool, in the cl.eapest 
way : finally to observe and Bet acquainted with 
all kind of worms and insects injurious to plants ; 
and with all kind of sickness of plants, and their 
preventives. « 

Does it.Pay? 


Messrs. Editors! you and your readers, as 
members of a practical nation, after reading my 
report, may ask, at last: Will all this spending 
of time and sacrificing money, all this profound 
learning, all this theory, help to increase the 
harvest and the income, and therefore the welfare 
of the farming population? I can ceo | 
assure you, ét does/ Our country is not all 
favored by Nature: we have mainly, especially 
in Prussia. a light sandy soil; a climate not so 


fruitful as England or France has; we have no 





mountains filled with precious metals; and so 
we have to strive h for our existence, and 
farming needs, like all other business and em- 

loyment, not only a hard-working han’, but an 
intelligent, clear head, to succeed. 

Our agricultural institutions are new yet, and 
still they enjoy already the acknowledgment of 
many nations—students coming from all parts of 
the world to hear lectures on agriculture, and our 

rofessers of agriculture wanted aud called for 
in many foreign countries. Our own enlightened 
farming population is no longer the servant of 
other classes, since it has the benefit of an edu- 
cation just as good as that of any other high 
class. And this is not only a social pregress—it 
is a national gain; for, even in our monarchical 
States, self-government isthe order of the day ; 
and a well-educated man in the country has, 
with us, more opportunity and obiigation to ad- 
minister public affairs than a citizen of a large 
city.- It is for the benefit of the whole country 
(not only land-holders) when we send repre- 
sentatives into the legislature, men of our own 
class,—not filling the hails of legislature only 


-with lawyers or merchants, or even revolting 


politic-prattlers. Te fulfil his duty in public 
service or in the legislature, the land-holder has 
to be thoroughly educated, and he will be a 
benediction to his fellow-citizens and to his 
country. Yours truly, 

E WEnIe. 


Neudorf, Prussia, Jan. 80, 1876. 





The Failures of Agricultural Colleges. 





Editors American Farmer: 

The appropriations for Agricultural Colleges 
all over the United States, with very few and rare 
exceptions, have been misappropriated, and most 
of them used to bolster up sickly institutions 
of learning by adding the agricultural depart- 


ment to their institutions, —— this depart- 
ment entirely subordinate and totally insufficient 
for the wants for which the donation was made. 
This is one of the reasons why the Agricultural 
Colleges in the United States, as a rule, are 
failures. Another reason is, that the majority 


of those institutions do not consider manual 


labor necessary ; ay! many think it adverse to 
liberty and justice to compel the students to 
work after they pay for their board and tuition. 

The misconstruction of liberty has wrought 
many evils in our country, and bere is one of - 
them. To what does all the theoretical teaching 
amount, if not sustained by demonstrative 
practice? And, how is thorough practice to be 
acquired, if not obtained by actually doing the 
work? Low is a farmer to instruct his hands 
and direct his work to be properly done, if he is 
not able to perform it himself and by actual deed 
show them? 

Mr. Editor, let it be well and DISTINCTLY un- 
derstood “that no agricultural college can be a 
success, as such, without proper practical instruc- 
tion in manual labor!” 

By perseverance and industry, practice alone 
can succeed: theory by itself, without practice, 
cannot ! | L. A. Hansen. 

Mississippi. 
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Our Swamp Lands Looking Up. 





Editors American Farmer : 


By the close observation and analytical com- 
parison at the German Experimental Stations, as 
well as by practical tests as reported by Prof. 
Atwater in the American Agriculturist, marsh 

rass (an article heretofore deemed almost worth- 
ess) can be usefully substituted for the best 
upland hay, by the addition of 4 tbs. oil-cake a 
day in the ration, and made fully equal to the 
best hay. As there seems to be no doubt about 
this, it having been tested in this country as well 
as in Germany, we have opeced to the tide-water 
Jand-owner a prolificand inexhaustible suurce of 
improvement. He can cut his marsh grass,—to 
be had in large quantities on most tide-water 
lands,—mix it with a little cake, and feed it to 
his cattle of all kinds, and sell his upland hay; 
or, whether he. has upland hay or not, he can 
keep his cattle thriving, increase his manure 
heap, and improve his other jands; and, if he 
has enterprise, be can go siill farther, with de- 
cided advantage: by digging his best marsh mui 
and mixing it with his manure, further increase 
his manure heap. 

On many farms from 25 to 200 tons of this 
grass cn be cut, at a cost not exceeding $5 per 
ton. This will enable the owners cf these farms 
to increase their stock largely, and improve the r 
quality. We need not stop here: let stock be kept 
up all the year round; build barns and stables 
near water; provide feed for summer as well as 
winter; do away with all inside and outside 
fences ; keep stock at home and make all others 
keep stock off your premises; underdrain all 
your lowland of stiff clays, or even low-lying 
sandy lands underlaid with stiff clays; raise 
plenty of beef and make plenty of butter; fer- 
tilize freely, and you must thrive. 

On these malarial lands use daily small doscs 
ef quinine to overcome the bluod-poisoning and 
preserve the health, which can be done effec- 
tually. This also has been well tested. So we 
repeat, marsh lands are looking up 


Buultimore Co., Md. AGRICOLA. 





Wire Fencing. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Wire fencing in Australia has almost super-.. 
seded brush and post-and-rail fences, on account 
of the prevalence of brush fires. There, to con- 
fine sheep or cattle, the fences are generally from 
48 to 5 feet high—5 wires and atoprail. Ihave 
seen hoop-iron (such as is used to strengthen 
pacxing cases) in the place of the latter, strained 
and rin through a saw-cut on the top of each 
post. A dash of the whitewash brush along it, 
to make it visible, in the first instance, till the 
animals are accustomed tu it, is advisable. The 
posts were, of course, of Australian gum; but 
when the pasture is well fed there is little danger 
of fire. However, though so much depends 
upon the size, &c., of the paddock “Farmer” 
writes about, he might p:ough up a few furrows 
on either side during the “fire” season ; or at once 
lay down a few feet in that way in clover, which 
will always be eaten down close enough. It is 
always best to throw two furrows together with 
the plow, when it is possible, under the bottom 








wire. Iron uprights, I fancy, he will find very 
expensive. The posts should be 12 feet apart— 
every 16th a heavy one, and deep-set, for the 
“strainer ;” the wires to pass through it and be 
stapled to the intervening. 

“Farmer” must use hisown judgment as regards 
spaces between the wires, taking care to place 
the 8 lower closer together than the upper ones. 
The roller is the best and most powerful strainer 
I know of, and costs nothing but 4 hour’s work 
to make. ~ 

I forget the Nos. of the wire used, and I fancy 
the American sizes differ somewhat from the 
English. The top wire should be a size stouter 
than the remainder. 

If “farmer” wishes to keep hogs in or out, he 
must put his wires as close as those of a bird- 
cage, and I hardly think then the fence would be 
“hog-proof.” Yours respectfully, 

AUSTRALIENSIS IN VIRGINIA. 

Amelia Co., Va., Feb. 7, 1876. 


_o>— 





Posts for Wire Fences. 





Editors American Furmer : 

If your correspondent will write to the P. airie 
Farmer, Chicago, and get tne address of the 
manufacturers of barbs for wire fences, I think he 
will find them mueh better and cheaper than his 
ditching plan to keep stock from running agsinst 
the fence. 

The barbs are attached to the wires about 
every 15 inches. Two wires barbed will turn 
iarge stock better than three without. After one 
encounter stock will keep a safe distance. 

His iron and stone base-posts he will find too 
expensive. Several years ago, while engaged in 
the manufacturing business, I had drawings 
made for the purposes of inventing and making 
an iron post, and also iron and wood nee 
but concluded to give the right to the public, as 
my health did not permit my continuing in 
business. 

An old-fashioned iion candlestick suggested 
the idea. Takea for 1-inch gas pipe and cast on 
a bottom like a candlestick 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, which might be-open work to save 
iron. This being at the bottom of post-hole 
would prevent the working up of the post and 
be everlasting. 

For a wood fence have the pipe come only 12 
to 15 inches above the ground, and bore hole in 
wood post and drive on to the pipe. Where old 
gs pipe could not be had, round iron would do. 

iping made, just turned togetlier, without bray- 
ing or welding, would do just as well as gas 
pipe and be much cheaper. Such posts can be 
made and not cost over 40 to 50 cents each. For 
wire fences, with posts once in two rods, a 
heavier post would be needed. “W. M. Evans, 

Amherst, Co., Va., February, 1876. 





A Reminiscence. 





Edito’s' American Farmer : 

The first cargo of Mexican or phosphatic 
guano which arrived in Baltimore, was promptly 
sold—though there was no “market” for it—and 
it was only by accident that it was sent to that 
port. It was -onsigned under these circum- 
stances to Stirling & Ahrens, who told me that 
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“but for the leakage ofthe vessel’it would not have 
been ordered to Baltimore.” Finding that it 
yielded about sixty per cent., thou :h very wet, I 
offered to take ten tons at twenty dollars: it 
being held at $25. This was my first broadcast 
application of guano, though I had perhaps pre- 
viously applied bones in coarse powder, at about 
fifty cents per bushel. 


I now regard both of these as “errors.” I 
doubt whether I ever was refunded the “invest- 
ment” I made in either, though I confidently 
recommended their use to others at the same time, 
and especially during the next year, when I 
noticed the dense mat of white clover where 
“woolly head” previously could hardly exist ; and 
my next neighbor still rem nds me of the extra- 
ordinary growth of clover on that field as the 
result of my experiments with: bones, &c. 
Where the seed came from that produced this 
“mat” of white clover, is still (to me)# mystery, 
though Judge Chambers told me that when 
he was a boy his father ridiculed the school- 
master for hiring the boys to’ gather the seed, 
and promised him a crop, if he would plow 
in April. 

I applied the “Mexican guano”. broadcast 
at the rate of two barrels, (say 600 fbs.,) and 
its immediate effect on my oats crop was gatis- 
factory, though this field was not as poor as that 
to which the first application was made, and the 
best Peruvian guano fails entirely on such soil. 
The most expert chemists and geologists d_.ffered 
with me at this time, and ridiculed my ideas 
as to what J termed a quasi super-phosphate, 
as they could not recognize anything but the 
“bone phosphate of lime ;” whereas pee: 
that this was capable of certain peculiarities 
as to solubiiity, precisely as sand is sometimes as 
soluble as sugar, though this is not dependent 
on its division. (See my essay headed * Nascent 
Manures” in American Farmer, Mar. 1855.) This 
conditi n is not universally admitied by “agri- 
cultural chemists,” and even those who then 
opposed and sneered at this and all other 
peculiar relations of chemistry to agriculture 
which were not recognized in the text-books, 
What is now estimated as “reverted super-phos- 
phate” is regarded as due to the same catego 
with the phosphate of guano, and worth muc 
more than the “done phosphate of lime,” though 
precisely the same in composition and the propor- 
tion of its elements, both proximate and 
ultimate. 

During the first year after the application 
of such mfterial, whether in Mexican guane or 
the Culombian (which actually had an acid reaction 
naturally,) some effect was observable, due no 
doubt to this partial ‘solubility, and it was 
asserted that this influence was manifested after 
twenty years in England, which errer I wish here 
corrected, as I have never been able to recognize 
any subsequent influence, though I am satisfied 
that it is possible to mark the spot indelibly in 
any field by the application of ashes or any 
soil plant-food dumped by the cart-load. After 
the general introduction of soluble phosphates, a 
brother chip requested me to assemble some 
farmers and test an improvement in the common 





wheat drill, (which distributed. t ure with 
the seed and through the sa r) as he had 
secured the patent. Many pest factors | 









iu Philadelphia co-operated with me by gratui- 
tously supplying packages of their several ferti- 
lizers in order to test their relative value as 
to drilling properties ;—but it then appeared that 
I had given offence to one of the “raw bone” 
factors who had previously vaunted my name in 
connection therewith. I became convinced that 
a less potent manure was infinitely superior, 
though made exclusively of Navassa guano 
without any ammonia (at that time.) 

As the most indifferent must ever excel the 
most concentrated tertilizer—if the latter Mmter- 
feres in the least with the equal distribution of 
the seed wheat—I advised them to dilute “the 
raw bone” with half its weight of Navassa, aad 
thus gave mortal offense. 

Another error in relation to the relative value 
of Navassa will be noticed later; the pcint 
of this being the question as to the “paying” 
possibilities of “bought manures” if applied brord- 
cast, and especially the illusion as to the perma- 
nent improvement of the soil. Are. they to 
be paid for as a rea:o rable “investment ?” 

The drilling on this occasion was equivalent 
to a heavy broadcast, as the path of the drill was 
frequently retraced with the same fertilizer until 
it was expended thereon, and .the flukes of 
the drill were suspended above the surface of the 

round in order to exhibit the uniformity of 
Setrversnce. Thus a narrow strip through 
several fields received potash, ammonia, soluble 
phosphoric acid and “blood manure,” in distinct 
and separate paths of the drill; nevertheless, 
I have never been able to distinguish this strip 
in any subsequent cultivation on either field!! 
Whereas, during the past fifteen years I have 
frequently published r sults with the same ma- 
terials applied to the drill rows with the seed, and 
also in the spring; nearly doubling the crop and 
thus proving by repeated experiment, year after 
year, the possibility of a quadruple yield, viz: if 
a pure super-phosphate can double the normal 
or natural crop when applied with the seed, 
it may again double this on the same field 
and crop, if applied in the spring even as late as 
May, when confined exclusively to the drill rows. 

I imagine that it would be impossible to hire 
any one to experiment faithfully as above, in 
order to get the truth, without the sympathy or 
even approval of the most expert and successful 
practical farmers. It seems absurd to weigh the 
who'e of a wheat plant, including the roots, and 
count the average of the heads ; also get the weight 
and specific gravity of reer | samples of wheat. 
Such experiments are simply “impossible” and 
supremely ridiculous, though illustrating Euro- 
pean experience 25 years since. 

Port Penn, Del. * D. Stewart, M. D. 


e 


Our French Letter. 


Germination of Seeds in Contact with 
Fertilizers. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

M. Vilmorin makes known the results of his 
investigations, respecting the germination of 
beet seed. Struck by the irregularity in its ger- 
mination, he: found that the closer the seed was 
to the mineral fertilizers, nitrate of soda especi- 
ally, the more slowly it germinated, and in some 
instancesdid not doso at all. There wasasmuch 
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as a month’s difference between the germination 
of sown on the unman and the 
manured soil. It would seem, that those ma- 
nures intended to furnish nitrogen to beet in its 
after stages, are injurious pending the period 
of germination. M. Vilmorin also found, that 
wheat was similarly affected as beet, when the 
seed was in contact with nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia. Further, not only was ger- 
mination retarded ata period when its activity 
was most to be desired, but the salts in question 

romoted an energetic growth of the beets 
in early autumn, when such development ought 
to be avoided. 

In the north of France it bas been found, 
that the earlier the beet is sown the more certain 
will be the results; the 20th April is better than 
the 20th May; also, the greater the distances 
between the plants the heavier will be the yield,— 
an advantage, however, only to be sought after 
when the roots are intended for feeding purposes. 

Mineral Manures. 

The mineral manure: most in favor with 
farmers, and the least so with the manufacturers, 
is nitrate of soda: its price is relatively moder- 
ate, its assimilation easy, and its effects conse- 
quently immediate. But it ought to be ever 
employed judiciously, and notably with the 

hosphates, and the salts of potash and lime. 

arm-yard. manure being nitrogenous, demands 
that nitrates be associated with it sparingly. The 
phosphates have been found excellent in promo- 
ting germination ; but phosphates cannot correct 
the bad effects of nitrate of soda; were it thus, 
guano might be employed without fear. The 
complaints against the use of nitrate of soda for 
beet, are the consequence of the abuse of that 
fertilizer, which banefully affects the extraction 
of sugar, and reduces the fert lity of the soil, 
Owing to farmers relying on its stimulating 
properties exclusively ; it is an error to upply a 
plant with one kind of aliment exclusively. It 
ought to be remembered that fertilizers require 
to be rotated as well as crops, and their action 
well studied,—since some act on the foliage, some 
on the bulb, and science has not settled as to 
whether the sugar be formed by the roots or by 
the leaves. 

. Veterinary Lectures. 

In Belgium, much success has attended the 
delivery of public lectures on farm animals, how 
to breed, how to rear, and. how to cure them. 
The lecturers are practical veterinary surgeons. 
Two hundredweights of nutritive hay be ng 
taken as the standard of nutrition, are found to 
be equal to 8} stones of oats, and 16 of potatoes. 
It should be vorne in mind, that the richness of 
food varies with the soil, and its feeding value : 
will vary with the temperament and the di- 
gestive powers of the animal. 


Hungarian Horses and Cattle. 


Since centuries, the great plains of Hungary 
have been celebrated for their production of 
horses, which comprise races at once sober and 
accustomed to privations and climatic changes, 
but which not the less produce animals with iron 
constitutions. The pasturage is bad, green 
fodder is difficult to obtain, and necessity com- 
pels dependence on straw and the stems of 





maize. It is not to be wondered, that the 





Austrian government is solicitous about the 
amelioration of horses. It is not uncommon to 
find a pair of horses getting over a distance 
of sixteen miles to meet a train, and, without 
being baited, return by the same road in two 
hours. There are 2} millions of horses in Hun- 
gary, or 140 for each 1,000 inhabitants, and there 
are several races of them also in addition, 
adapted to mountainous districts, sandy plains, 
or alluvial flats. The natural breeding studs, of 
which the chief is at Mezdhegyes, recognize 
these distinctions, and as the State studs are only 
intended to supply the absence of good stallions 
among private individuals, their object is to 
make themselves as soon as possible unnecessary. 
There aré 1,800 stallions in the four studs, serv- 
ing 63,000 mares annually, in 525 different 
districts. The charge for covering varies from 
fr. 24 to 37,but the services of a stallion of pure 
English blood costs as much.as fr. 1,000. The 
stud at Mezéhegyes is a half military establish- 
ment, or rather colony, consisting of 36,000 acres, 
and chiefly devoted to the cilture of grain and 
forage crops ; it possesses 2,400 horses, represent- 
ing nine different races. The foal at its birth is 
marked by a red-hot iron on the sides, to recog- 
nize its race and its sire. Its food is not 
excessive ; one pound of bruised oats when three 
weeks old, and double that at three months; 
when separated from the mother, and as far 
as four years old, five pounds daily in summer, 
and double that ration during winter. But then 
the pasturage is excelient. ildness is the basis 
of the breaking in of the colts; and by patience 
and address man dominates them. They are 
never beaten, and approach the grooms without 
mistrust or hostility. For each act of submis- 
sion, they are rewarded with a caress or a morsel 
of sugar or a cake; and to conquer their gown | 
or efface their fear, they are surrounded wit 
trained animals. Possessing thus no vices, they 
can transmit none. 


The monster farm in question is provided with 
hospitals for horses, cattle and pigs, and chemi- 
cal lectures take place twice a day, and which 
are attended by the veterinary pupils from Pesth, 
who acquire a practical knowledge thus of their 
profession. Bulls are also bred here to amelio- 
rate the native races, for the climate is too trying” 
—torrid days succeeded by polar nights—to 
think of crossing. Milk not entering into the 
calculations of Magyar-farming, milch cattle are 
not in request; besides, such an amelioration 
wou'd affect, as experience has shown, the value- 
of oxen for labor, and that are only secondary in 
point of importance to horses. If the training 
of horses be effected on the gentle system, that 
for oxen is the reverse. In winter cattle receive: 
but straw, chaff, and maize stems; those em- 
ployed at work have hay. The annual yield of 
inilk is not more than 900 quarts ; 2 cwts. of hay 
are found to produce 23 quarts of milk, repre- 
senting 3} Ibs. of butter. The oxen are never 
yoked till four years old; and, after six months. 
> are capable of nine years work. 

hen aged 13 or 14, they are sent to the large: 
towns to be fattened at the distilleries—some of 


the latter head of oxen at a time. A 
oke of ox ugh an acre, 14 inches deep, 
in a day, ion to being as rapid as a 


dray-horse, t tas sure as a Spanish mule. 
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Insects. 

An infusion of tomato leaves has been ‘found 
excellent to clear plants of bugs—the phylloxera 
always excepted. The annual report of the offi- 
cial commirsion on the experiments conducted 
under its direction during 1875, in the affected 
districts, on the various plans for destroying the 
vine bug, concludes, that .no remedy has yet 
been found ; that the best powder is too costly | 
in application, and but partial in efficacy; that 
the old bark ought to be removed from the stems ; 
the eggs destroyed in winter, and a recourse had 
to American stocks. F. ©. 

Paris, January 22, 1876. 


Suggestions for the Thoughtful. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : ; 

For some time back I have read much about 
agriculture in several papers that have a place 
for the farmer. I find many good things; but 
there does not seem to be much system in them, 
and often a good thing comes out of season. Not 
so in the papers devoted almost exclusively to 
the subject. The old farmer as well as the young 
likes to read the many goocarticles pertaining 
to the various branches and subjects of agricul- 
ture. Every portion of the country is adapted 
to the growth of particular cereals, root or fruit 
productions; some for hemp; some for cotton; 
some for sugar-cane, and some for grasses. It is 
very well that it isso. One section can grow its 
productions for others, so that whatever man 
needs may be had by exchanges. Every indi- 
vidual can select his particular branch, and, so far 
as soil and climate are concerned, he can pursue 
more branches than one. 

As a general thing let the farmer endeavor to 
increase the production of the soil.. If he can 
produce “two spears of grass where only one 
grew before,” or make double the number of 
bushels of wheat and corn where only one was 
made before, he has not labored in vain and is 
certainly prugressive. Why does not the man 
who begins farming in a small way and gradually 
increases in his stocks, implements and acres, 
deserve as much credit and respect as the merchant 
and the speculator? No one should be proud, 
haughty or vain-glorious. Every one that is 
useful and respectable in his vocation should be 
the peer of any good man. 

Just now there seems to be a lull in business 
everywhere. Many are out of employment — 
Farmers are not ‘as thrifty as they have been; 
with some the seasons have been unpropitious 
and prices unremunerative. It isnot to be won- 
dered at if they are disheartened. Let them take 
courage, redouble their energies, do their work 
thoroughly, husband their manurial resources, 
find out the fertilizer suitable to each particular 
crop, and give to it the needed work. With a 
good season and no disasters, remuneration is 
almost certain. 

The farmer should be wide-awnke, “prove all 
pr, and hold fast to that which is good.” In 
the February number we can see how much 
agriculture, the various breeds of animals, and 
agricultural implements, have advanced to per- 
fection. The Southern Cultivator says * ‘Brain 


and method’ shoukd be applied. to everything,” 





Messrs. Editors; I don’t 


and doubtless it is true. 


write because I want to see my ideas and notions 
in print, but to be in some sort an example to 
others to write something that may perchance 
excite them to think and write for the benefit of 
the laborer and husbandman. What calling is. 
more useful, more honorsble and more necessary 
than that of the cultivator of the soil ? 0. 
“P.8.—Since my last I have made inquiries: 
with regard to the worth of the board of hands. 
One gentleman says when he commenced farm- 
ing he kept account of everything he bought, as- 
he had it all to do, and found the-actual cost per 
diem per individual was 25 cents. I observe 
that some young men messed together at a cost 
of $6.50 monthly, but regular boarders were: 
higher. One to rent a house, buy fuel and pro- 
visions, would have to charge higher than whose- 
house was not rented, nor ——— purchased. 
As I said before, the cost of feeding labor should: 
be known. The merchant knows what his 
clerks’ board as well as wages cost him, and 
other expenses, and puts a certain per cent. on. 
his merchandise, so as to ensure him a net gain. 
The farmer should know what the cost of keep- 
ing horses, cattle, &c., is: then he would know 
the profit or loss. Knowing such matters he 
would be more likely to do 4 safer business. 


Jefferson County, W. Va. C. 
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The Fence Question. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


When I first read in the Baltimore daily 
papers that the Horticultural Society of Mary- 
land had taken ih -hand the subject of vagrant 
stock, and that a committee of gentlemen of 
influence had been appointed to memorialize the 
Legislature on the subject, for the moment 
I felt quite elated, and found myself inveluntarily 
imitating old Simeon: “Now lettest thou thy — 
servant depart in peace, for now shall we see- 
the regeneration of farming in Maryland;” for on 
this fence and stock question hang some of the 
most important issues in modern farming. 

But when I took into consideration our legis- 
lators, I felt sure of one thing: that they woul? 
commit no such act of political lunacy as to favor 
a bill that would endanger their return to the 
legislature. The stump orators would lose half 
their stock in trade, if they could not have a 
lick at the bloated bond-bolders, or the dread- 
fully oppressed poor man, who is daily ground 
to the earth by the rich. . 

I now see that the bill that I fondly hoped 
would include all the State, is narrowed down to 
a circle of fifteen miles around the city of Balti- 
more, and at this time it is doubtful if even that 
much can be secured. I xm fearful, Mr. Editor,’ 
that the subject of fences and stock will never be 
fairly understood, until fencing shall become so- 
high that farmers will either be obliged to give 
up farming or fencing. 

I do not suppose that one in ten has ever 
counted the cost of fencing a farm of 160 acres,. 
or the loss of iand taken up by fences. To- 
fence a farm of 160 acres, divided into 10-acre- 
fields, takes between four and five miles of fence. 
Four miles make 21,120 feet, or 2,112 els. 
of fence, 10 feet long each. Where 1. live, 
though chestnut is plenty, good rails are worth 
$65.00 per 1,000, and posts 8} feet long 40 cents. 
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in the w.o7s. At present, as times are hard, you 
may get the fence put up for 35 cents per panel ; 
altogether $1.07} per panel ; and if you have far 
to haul the rails, it will ran it up easily to $1.124 
per panel, or nearly $24.00 fo? the fences. I 
think that it is not too large an estimate to put 
the loss of land at six feet on each side of 
the fence; a loss on the whole farm of about six 
acres of land; and on most-.of our farms these 
fence-rows are the seed-beds for all sorts of 
weeds., If these fences were a permanency we 
would only have to count the interest on the 
first outlay, but my experience is that the posts 
do not last on an average over 12 years, and 
probably the whole will have to be renewed in 
16% years, which would be equal in all to 12 per 
cent. on the first cost, besides the loss of, six 
acres of land. It may be asked: how are we 
to do without fenc s? Until a higher mode of 
farn.ing is adopted, we cannot farm without 
an outside fence; but doing away with the 
inside fences will be a considerable saving of 
expense, and a long stride towards a better state 
of farming. In your next number, I will try 
io show the economy of keeping horses and 
ca‘tle up: as the only use of fences is to allow 
of pasturing the land. 8. N. 
Harford Co., Md. 


—--—_—_—_—__--@e— 


Trenching Fodder. 





Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 

The well-estabiished experience of Mr. Goffart 
has opened to the tiller of the soil another 
source of profit: The madus operandi of Mr. 
Goffart has been known for more than a quarter 
of a century,—as we ourselves have practiced it 
as early as 1850. Necessity compelled us to con- 
trive some means by which to preserve a large 
‘quantity of hay cut, but which could not be suf- 
ficiently cured on account of rainy weather. We 
dug trenches, in sandy soil, packed the hay with 
alternate layers of straw and some salt, tramped 
it as hard and even as possible, and covered it 
with earth: the trenches appearing after having 
been finished like banks of potatoes. When 
opened for use we found on those places where 
air had had access, mildew; where not, the hay 
was sound—that is, it was in such astate that our 
dairy cows ate it with relish, not leaving a blade. 

Altogether our experiment was satisfactory, 
but then you know how we farmers in general 
feel about adopting anything new. Then we con- 
sidered the old way of curing hay good enough 
for us, although we could not deny that the 
soured hay had been eaten with more relish by 
our cows, and had—produced more milk! But 
we did not care to take the trouble. And sinc 
then we have not been compelled by necessity’ 
to repeat the experiment, living in a climate 
where we cut our grass before dinner, cure it. 
after dinner, and stack it by sundown. 

We also never have more roots on hand than 
our stock will consume the leaves when gathered. 
This is also occasioned by our warm climate. We 
leave our roots in the field during the whole 
winter, and pull as many daily as we need: thus 
not getting an oversupply of leaves. 

Meanwhile, for such sections of the country 
where stock has to be stabled and fed for five to 
seven months, our farmers should give trenching 
a fair trial. L A. Hansen, of Mise, 





Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 





Mess. Editors American Farmer: 

The last meeting of the Gunpowder Agricul- 
tural Club was held February 5th, 1876, at the 
residence of N. R. Miles; 8. M. Price, foreman. 
Owing toa chilling southeast wind which pre- 
vailed at the time, inspection was brief. 

After the usual redding of minutes und trans- 
action of necessary business, the haif hour for 
questions and answers being next on the pro- 
gramme, John D. Matthews asked whether he is 
right in putting his hen manure into the barn- 
yard, as witnessed by and explained to the Club, 
on the occasion of their last visit to his farm. It 
is not his intention to let the manure lie long, 
and thinks this plan will secure a more even dis- 
tribution ; it is an experiment. 

D. Gorsuch does not approve of that plan; the 
heat of the manure will certainly drive off the 
ammonia. If he pursued Mr. M.’s plan, he 
would use plenty of dry earth and plaster. Ques- 
tion— Will not catile in tramping and lying on 
manure prevent the loss of ammonia? Answer 
—Yes, but in opening to remove there would be 
aloss. J.D. M—He uses plaster to arrest that 
loss. Ed. H.. Matthews stated that in getting the 
manure out the hen manure falls through, and in 
this way is wasted. Ed. Scott—Double the bene- 
fit would be derived by keeping the hen manure 
dry and using it in the spring with earth and 
plaster. A.C. Scott has tried it in this way and 
found it equal to some kinds of commercial fer- 
tilizer. D. Gorsuch said he had tried it in that 
way, but found it far inferior to Whitelock’s Vege- 
tator and Turner's “Excelsior,” adjacent to which 
it was applied. In fact, he saw but little benefit 
from it. I. M. Price thinks it must be attended 
with scrions loss of the ammonia contained in 
the hen manure to compost it with barn-yard: 
manure in a state of actual fermentation. 

The half hour having transpired, annual crop 
reports were next in order. The following are 
extracts: 

D. Gorsuch—Timothy and clover, 108 acres ; 
yield, 105 tons; second crop, 84 tons. Total, 1134 
tons. Wheat crop, variety, Fultz; 123 acres; 
yield , 830 bushels; average, 25 9 10 bushels. Of 
the above, 7 acres (rye stubble) had a top-dress- 
ing of compost and 150 tbs. “Whitelock” drilled 
in. Of the balance, (5% acres sod) part was top- 
dressed with compost and part was treated to 
various commercial fertilizers,— W hiteluck prov- 
ing best, both in producing a heavier yield of ° 
grain and in leaving an excellefit set of ie 
Rye: 224 acres; 758 dozens (not threshed.) Po- 
tatoes: 14 acres; yield, 1004 bushels. Corn: 81 
acres; yield, 343 barrels; average, 11 1-15 ba: rels 
per acre. Manure: 355 five-horse loads. Apples: 
one-third of a crop. 

In regard to the subsoiling for corn, beneficial 
results were opparent at gathering time; besides, 
during the season, the subsviled portion worked 
up much lighter. 

John D. Matthews—Wheat: first lot, 13 acres; 
average yield, 20 bushels per acre, Fultz variety; 
second lot, 15 acres; corn land; where no “Vege- 
tator” was applied, wheat was not worth cutting ; 
whole crop, 319 bushels. Oats: 5 acres; average 
per acre, 32 3.5 bushels. Hay: 68 acres; yield, 68 
tons. Corn: 25 acres; old sod; yield, 375 bar- 
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rels; average per acre, 15 barrels; Whitelock’s 
Vegetator used on part at the rate of 150 Ibs. 
per acre,—hen manure on part. 

N.R. Miles not prepared to report. 

8. M. Price—Wheat: 34 acres; 54 acres Fultz, 
drilled with Whitelock’s “Vegetator;” 200 tbs. 
per acre averaged 26 bushels; 114 acres Mediter- 
ranean drilled in with 200 Ibs. “Vegetator.” At 
the same time and in the same field with same 
amount of “Vegetator” per acre, 6 bushels were 
put in with three-horse cultivator, which, com- 
pared witb the drilled, produced in the propor- 
tion of one-half; 17 acres corn ground, part put 
in with the drill, part with the double shovel— 
former yielding much better than latter; total 
yield, 504 bushels; average per acre, 15 bushels. 
Rye: sowed 19} bushels; fine growth of straw, 
and well filled; much improved by use of the 
“Vegetator;” notthreshed. Oats: 22 acres; not 
all threshed. Potatoes: a small plot for early 
use, and another 9} acres; yield, 25 bushels. In 
reference to this last lot Mr. P. stated that he 
thinks potatoes can be raised better without 
manure than with it. In looking over his meadow 
about the 1st July, he noticed a spotrua up with 
plantain; plowed it 4 to 5 inches deep, using 
subsoiler, and planted in potatoes; grew off 
weakly; ground dry. The seed used was not 
bigger than hickory nuts, the refuse of his crop, 
and a mixture of varieties. They turned out to 
be as fine as he ever raised. Several members 
thought the fine yield attributable to opportune 
rains. Hay: 85 acres; yield, 85tons. Corn: 15 
acres on meadow sod gave an average yield of 18 
barrels ; total area in corn, 36 acres; yield, 540 
barrels; average per acre, 15 barrels. 

I. M. Price—Wheat: 205 bushels; average 
10} bushels; Whitelock’s “Vegetator” was ap- 
plied at the rate of 200 tbs per acre. Oats: 
sowed 6 bushels; yield, 854 bushels; no phos- 
phate. From 12 acres, cut 28 tons 19 cwt. timo- 
thy, clover about 15 tons. Potatoes: planted 5 
bushels Early Rose; yield, 30; of Peach Blow, 
5 bushels planted in the same manner; yield, 17 
bushels. Corn: 10 acres plowed in the fall and 
manured in the winter with horse-stable manure; 
yield, 140 barrels; also, 1 acre treated as the rest; 
yield, 19 barrels 1 bushel; average yield per 
acre, 144 barrels. 


W. W. Matthews—Whieat: 45 acres; mostly 
Mediterranean ; yield, 550 bushels; average, 12} 
bushels ; stable manure applied during the win- 
ter, with no perceptible benefit. Hay: 65 acres; 
yield, 65 tons. Corn: 45 acres; yield, 540 barrels; 
average, 12 barrels; but little manure of any 
kind used. Oats: 4 acres; yield, 120 bushels; 
average, 30 bushels. Potatoes a failure on account 
of the bugs. 

Jos. Bosley— Wheat crop: from 40 acres there 
will be from 600 to 650 bushels. Rye: 7 to8 
acres; yield, 100 bushels. Oats: from 16 acres, 
450 to 500 bushels. Hay: supposes to be 60 
tons, from same number of acres. Corn: from 
prize lot (5 acres,) 127 barrels 84 bushels; from 
field of 873 acres, 577 barrels: averaze per acre, 
163 barrels. Potatoes: 100 bushels on less than 
an acre. 

T. T. Gorsuch not prepared. 

A. C. Scotti—Hay: 19 tons from 26 acres clover 
and timothy mixed. Rye: 5 acres, 58 bushels. 
Wheat: 18 acres; badly winter-killed ; yield, 159; 





sown broadcast: Corn: 26 acres; yield, 295 bar- 
rels; average, 11} barrels. Oats: 11 acres; 
yield, 375 bushels; average, 34} bushels. 

Ed. Scott—Wheat: first 6 acres; oat stubble 
covered with barn-yard manure, plowed under ; 
wheat drilled in last of September ; no chemical 
fertilizer used; yield by weight averaged 39 
bushels per acre—variety, Fultz. Next 9 acres, 
wheat stubble; drilled middle September, with 
200 Ibs. Whitelock’s “ Vegetator” per acre; no 
manure; average yield, 183 bushels per acre ; 
same variety as first lot. Next, about 5 acres, 
corn stubble put*in with the drag ; average yield 
per acre, 14 2-5 bushels, mostly amber ; no ferti- 
lizer or manure used. Whole crop, 20 acres; 456 
bushels; average per acre, 22 4-5 bushels. Rye: 
about 5 acres, mostly corn stubble; yield, 1153 
bushels; average, 23 bushels per acre; straw, 
about 44tons. Oats: 6 acres corn stubble drilled 
in with 2 bushels seed per acre; average per 
acre, 37 5-6 bushels. Clover seed: 8} bushels on 
4acres. Potatoes: 75 bushels on nearly an acre 
—Early Rose; Whitelock’s “Vegetator” used in 
the hill; had a hard fight with the bugs. Hay 
crop: 70 to 75 tons from 50 acres; average, 14 
tons per acre. Corn crop: 22 acres yield 346 
barrels; average per acre, 15 3-11 barrels.- Ap- 
ples: a poor crop; had plenty for home use, and 
made 10 barrels cider. 

From the above given reports it appears that 
the average of corn per acre is a fraction less 
than 14 barrels. Reports to be received will 
scarcely maintain this high state, though it will 
not probably sink below 124. 

Club adjourned to meet March 4th, at the resi- 





dence of 8S. M. Price. T. G. 
Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 21, 1876. 
~ e 
Routine and Progressive Farmers—Use of 
Fertilizers. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


We are often asked by self-conceited farmers, 
what advantage clubs, unions, granges or agri- 
cultural papers are to farmers; they tell you if 
men would farm as well as they know how, they 
would do well. How is it with them? They 
will say, on'y give them plenty of lime and ma- 
nure and they can do without the experience of 
others. 

This class of farmers have much to learn be- 
fore they will ascertain how little they know. 
Why do they not have plenty of lime, manure, 
&c? Why are they so far behind their neigh- 
bors in the march of progress or improvement ? 
Asa general rule we find this class of farmers 
plodding on in the ruts which have been deep- 
ening for them since the days of their grand- 
fathers. They will tell you that their-father 
made a living and raised his children without the 
aid of clubs, granges or agricultural papers. 
They see no use in spending time or money in 
draining their land, for “father” got along very 
well without. They can see no use in age rae | 
so deep, fur “father” ploughed only 2 or 
inches, and if I only get along as well as he did 
I will be satisfied. They are not profiting by the 
experience of others, and making no advance 
from their own. Now, Messrs. Editors, it is a 
mtter of congratulation to know that clubs, 
granges and the press are so rapidly lifting this 
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class of men out of thé ruts and classing them 
among prugressive farmers. How many sons 
and daughters must be grateful to the American 
Farmer for the success of their fathers in their 
vocation ? 


I have been highly gratified to learn, through 


the Farmer, of the satisfactory results from the 
experiments in high farming reported by clubs 
and individuals Such reports are truly encour- 
aging, and, taken in connection with observa- 
tion, cannot fail to convince the most sceptical 
that those who practice what is termed high 
farming, in giving a liberal supply of plant food 
to our crops, obtain the most satisfactory and 
remunerative returns. In the spring of 1874 I 
nen a field in corn, from which I gathered 14 
rels of corn per acre. In the spring of 1875 
I planted the same land in corn, after applying 
400 tbs. of Sea Island guano (manufactured by 
R. W. L. Rasin & Co.) per acre. I have gathered 
therefrom about 16 barrels per acre. do not 
mention this as a very large crop of corn, but to 
me as a second crop in succession most satisfac- 
tory, and I am well assured that even a more 
liberal application would have given equally sat- 
isfactory results. I feel constrained to say that 
the use of Sea Island guano as a fertilizer has, to 
me, been very satisfactory. If our farmers would 
be more liberal in the quantity of manipulated 
fertilizers they apply to tl.eir lands there would 
be less complaint of failure. §S. M. RANKIN. 


Belle Vale, Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 22,76. 


e 
* 





The Agricultural College. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


Why don’t you start a subscription list to buy 
@ little Paris green for the Maryland Nautico- 
Agricultural College, to save their potato crop 
next summer? Perbaps they might take it 
if somebody would invent a machine that*would 
apply it without any labor on their part. But 
the Agricultural College is not the only col- 
legiate excri scense that manages a sort of dead- 
alive existence in this State on the public funds. 
There are other educational institutions which 
ought to be lett to their own resources for all the 
good the people derive from the money spent on 

em. 

_If the money paid to these institutions was 
given to a thorough and complete experimental 
oo. some good might accrue to the public. 

he agricultural interests of the State would be 
better served by a properly conducted experi- 
mentgl farm, amply supported, than by a _half- 
dozen so-called Agricultural Colleges. Such an 
establishment in proper hends could distribute 
information te Maryland farmers annually 
which would make the taxes for its support 
a paying investment. 

I hope the proposed law against vagrant cattle 
will pass the Legislature and ultimately extend 
all over the State. Abolish unnecessary fer ces 


and donations to supernumerary college alms-. 


houses, and make al! the real estate of the State 
pay its proper portion of the taxes, and times 
will brighten very perceptibly. 


AN EASTERN SHOREMAN. 





The Waste ef Timber. 


‘ 


Editors American Farmer : 


It is singular that, notwithstanding all that has 
been and is constantly being said on the subject, 
so little attention is paid to forestry. It seems 
almost an impossibility to say anything that has 
not already been brought before your readers in 
various ways, and yet when we see such indis- 
criminate destruction of our grand, and what in 
a few years will be well-nigh invaluable timber, 
we can hardly refrain from saying a few words 
on the’ subject, in the hope that it may possibly 
arrest the attention of perhaps some of your 
readers. We do not offer advice; there is suffi- 
cient in the world already. We really think 
the world, é. e. the human part of it, ought to be 
better than it is with such a superabundance 
of so valuable a commodity lying around loose 
in every direction. We have never been able to 
assign any satisfactory reason why any one 
would take an axe and chop down. a fine young 
hickory or oak with a straight clear leader when 
one that was overgrown, or without a leader 
would have answered the same purpose. Nor 
can we undrstand how a gentleman oe 
a fine estate with a valuable range of woodlan 
can permit laborers to cut for every trivial 
purpose the clearest, straightest saplings, which 
they almost invariably will do if allowed, when 
a little care and knowledge could have selected 


such as required to be taken down, leaving such * 


as would increase in value and giving them more 
space in which to grow. It seems never to occur 
to such proprietors that unnecessarily cutting 
down a promising young tree of several years’ 
growth is tantamount to throwing greenbacks 
in the fire. There are some, however, who do 
not see the difference in the loss sustained. 

It looks strange at the first thought that 
landed proprietors never so much as give a 
thought tu the subject of fore try, although 
shrewd business nren note the increasing value 
of many kinds of .\merican timber. This matter 
will force itself upon vur country at some time ; 
in the meanwhile it is as well to admit that 
in road-making and forestiy we have nothing to 
boast. F. 


ad 





Virginia for Immigrants. 


BUCKEYELAND, NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., 
January, 1876. 


Dear Sirs: Yours of the 27th of December 
1875, has been received, asking information 
about the lands and people around Charlottes- 
v llz, Virginia. Albemarle isa grand old county. 
Before our unfortunate war, her people were as 
intelligent and prosperous and happy as any on 
the American Continent, and here all who would 
could be happy and prosperous; her institutions 
of learning were unequalled; her soil generously 
productive ; her water pure and refreshing; her 
climate genial and invigoratig; her people in- 
telligent, warm-hearted and generous. 

During the war her citizens, believing they 
were right, freely staked their last dime, and 
nobly pitted their last man. The war closed 
upon us by crushing out all but our honor, gen- 
erous feeling. and dear old homesteads, to which 
we, perhaps, too long and too weakly cling with 
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filial affection, until our people have become poor 
indeed, and now necessity, stern and heartless, 
coldly and firmly bids us doff our warm attach- 
ments and sever the last link which so gprs 
bound us to the endeared homes of our grand- 
sires’ sportive, happy childhood days, and, like 
Virginians, arouse ourselves to a calm reflection 
as to the forlorn condition of our dear olc State; 
and, as Virginians, resolve we will unitedly do 
all and everything we can to reinstate Virginia 
as she once was: the leading sister of gallant old 
thirteen, who, united, so successfully gained 
what we divided so completely lost. 

Now, for the more quickly and effectually ac- 
complishing this, we must resolve to divide out 
our large domains. and, if needs be, to part with 
all and quietly retire into humbler cabins and 
enjoy the unalloyed pleasure of seeing and gen- 
erously helping to make Virginia far greater 
than she has ever been. To do this, as times 
and circumstances now are, it is absolutely neces- 
sary we should at once lop off, sell out and 
thicken up with the good and the great, whom 
we alleare now ready and anxious to give a 
heart’s warm, patriotic welcome,—eome from 
whence they may. 

Then wake up at once and come along quickly 
with your money, and your manly resolves. 
Your money will cheer us, and our renewed ef- 
forts will cheer you onward. Your money and 
our combined efforts can and would soon make 
this the garden-spot of all America; and then, 
too, we all will be Virginians, and, like a well- 
united band of patriotic brothers, we will then 
exult in our sweet, prospering and happy homes. 
Then, too, you will have more than paid for your 
lands from its fertile soil, and its cash value will 
have been enhanced from four to ten times its 
cost. Then how the procrastinating sluggard 
will sadly and sorrowing deeply regret he, too, 
had not more wisely secured one of their sweet 
homes for his own dear ones when he will have 
to look out homes for them in far less favored 
climes, or unwillingly remain in his own native 
ice-bound region, whereof, in yours, you seem so 
justly to complain. To know and fully appre- 
ciate our country and people, you must come and 
see for yourselves, though of us and our country 
just now you can form no just conception, for we 
are too poor to do justice to our lands; but a so- 
journ here, upon my plan, will enable you to 
know both us and gur lands and climate too, ere 
you will be compelled to close the trade, b 
which you will be free to select, whether you will. 
buy or roam still further in quest of a better 
home, which I, after a ramble over seventeen of 
the States, had decided I could not find any- 
where. Come and give us and our lands a fair 
trial, and I think you and your grandchildren 
will say to all others, as I now say to you and 
yours: “As to me and mine, old Albemarle 
county of Virginia is good enough for us.” 

After the most thoughtful reflection I have 
been able to give this very important subject, I 
am well convinced it would be best for the buyer, 
the seller and our country, if something like this 
plan could be adopted: the buyer to loan to the 
seller one-half the assessed value of the land at 
six per cent. interest, secured on the land by a 
deed in trust, and he to take possession of and 
work the land judiciously as his own for five 





years, upon a rent of one-fourth of crops made, 
and at the expiration of tLe five years, to have 
the right er chvice of either taking the land or 
demand.a return of his money, for which prompt 
return the lund should be bound.- This would 
enable the buyer to well know what he could do 
with the land; how the water and climate would 
agree with him and his family, and whether they 
would so like the people and country as to be 
willing to make it their permanent home.— 
If not he would then be free to look out else- 
where, which would be a very desirable ad- 
vantage, should be not like, and a plan of this 
kind would doubly ensure their becoming at- 
tached to our country and people, because the 
seller would more cautiously give a correct ac- 
count of the productiveness of the soil, and feel 
a deeper interest in honestly advising for the 
best, and protecting him from the sharpers now 
too frequently found everywhere. Thus thetwo 
families would become more intimate and famil- 
iar, and would insure the strangers a more socia- 
ble introduction to the neighbors. 

In five years of this familiar intercourse, and 
an occasional intermarriage, they could, nine 
out of ten times, come to know and love our 
glorious country and warm-hearted people as 
their own ; and the buyer, being free from the fear 
of one of the most unpleasant set-fasts—a home 
to sell, and not a purchaser to be found any where; 
and the seller, being relieved of his pressing - 
debts, and the distribution of the money amongst 
our people, would, like a charming’ magic, clear 
the minds, soften the feelings, cheer the despond- 
ing, strengthen the nervous, and redouble the 
energies of all; that our whole country would 
take the high position God and Nature designed 
it should, and fast become the most desirable, 
sweet and happy homes of the best contented 
and most prosperous people on the American 
continent. I have thus written of Albemarle 
county, of which Charlottesville’ is our county 
seat, and I know the lands are good, the water 
pure, and the people as good, warm-hearted and 
generous, as can be found anywhere. I havenot 
answered the questions about the lands around 
Lynchburg, Va., because I do not know them: I 
believe them good, and their people equal to any 
to be found. Come and see, and decide for your- 
selves. Only take time, andall can find a home 
in old Virginia somewhere just suited to his 
mind. With best wishes for us all, I am, very 
truly, yours respectfully, Gro. C. GrumeEr. 


Messr3. W. J. McNeill and others, Canada ; 
and others from Connecticut, Maine and Ohio : 
P. 8.—I send this to the American Farmer be- 
cause I know the Messrs. Sands & Son are ever 
warmly alive to any and every thing which may 
add to the interest of our whole country, and all 
others, who may think this can be of any service, 
will at least confer a favor on all such, and will 
receive their thanks, which, with many of us 
just now, is all we have to give. G. C. G 


THE LARGEST RECORD YIELD of a single cow 
that is perfectly reliable and well authenticated, 
is that of an animal kept in the jail at Lewes, 
Ler In eight consecutive years she gave 
9,720 gallons, or an average of more than 1,210 

allons a year. She was milked, one year, 328 

ays, and gave 1,230 gallons. 
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- Live Stock. 


Black Leg in Cattle. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Permit me to give you the views of a practical 
and observant farmer, og Jno. T. Byrd, of 
Williamsville, Highland co., Va.,) on this subject, 
derived from his own observation for a number 
of years, corroborated "y the experience of his 
aged neighbor, Samuel Clarke, of the adjoining 
county, of Baltimore. This gentleman, besides 
having a reputation of a self-made doctor and 
nurse, when bipeds require his services, is per- 
fectly au fait in the discharge of certain special 
duties, once a year, among quadrupeds, known 
as gelding and spaying, and something also of a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Major Byrd having written out his. views 
hastily, left them with me for revision, to be sent 
to you at my earliest convenience. If I fail to 
report him correctly, it will be because, in his 
haste, he has failed to make them as clear as he 
would have done had he given them more con- 
sideration.  *& 

Gentlemen :—Flaving suffered oftentimes in the 
loss of calves, and sometimes yearlings, with what 
is usually denominated “black leg,” has caused 
me to give the subject close attention. I have 
frequen'ly attended to opening the animal, and 
having a careful examination made of the 
stomach and other parts, and have come to the 
conclusion that death ensues from the same 
cause that produces what is usually known as 
dry murrain. In the many folds or apartments 
of the stomach, there will be found a collection 
of dry food, so hard and dry as to become woody 
in its character, and, of course, indigestible. 
Inflammation sets in; a torpid and inactivecondi- 
tion of the animal ensues; the blood stagnates; 
and, after death, either in the fore or hind legs, 
sometimes one of each, black blood, and a puffy 
and dark condition of the flesh, is found next the 
skin, with a mortification setting in. My idea is 
this, that late in the fall, or early in the spring, 
when the top of the grass, killed by the frost, is 
carried to the stomach, it tends to clog and 
harden,—producing the effects indicated. 

My old friend, Dr. Samuel Clarke, who has 
often been called on by myself and others, con- 
curs fully in this idea. He informed me, that an 
animal (a dry cow) selected for a beef, grazed all 
summer on good grass, and fed on corn in the 
fall, continued poor, was killed by the owner, 
and a careful examination made of her stomach, 
when a quantity of this dry woody material was 
found, which he supposed might have been there 
for years, and the cause of the animai’s unthrifty 
condition; as in calves it is the cause of black 
leg, so called. We both think the disease is not 
caused by turning in on too luxuriant pasture, 
and fattening rapidly; or, as some think, when 
fat, being put on lean pasture, and falling off 
rapidly. r. Clarke does not attribute the 
disease to either of these causes, but to the first 
named. To avoid it, he turns on the best grass, 
salts at least twice a week, feeds some potatoes 


or turnips. Dr. C. regards a small quantity of 
flax seed, fed in a little bran, twice a week, asa 
preventive; and it is well to observe that it cor- 


rects a disposition to.scour, when turned on such 
grass. Hoping these views may cause others to 
investigate the subject, and — your valua- 
ble paper give the public the benefit of the 
information obtained, I submit them with diffi- 
dence. Respectfully yours, ; ‘** s 
Joun T. Byrp. 4 


* 
* 


* Hog Cholera.” 








The author of the communication given below 
is an intelligent farmer, and also an educated 
physician. We give space to it with much plea- 
sure, and those of our readers in possession of 
facts which will help to elucidate the origin, 
cause and spread of this fatal disease, and to reach 
a preventive of its ravages, will be doing an es- 
sential service to the public by communicating 
answers to the interrogatories propounded. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: - 


Up to the present time the writer has had no 
opportunity of investigating the symptoms and 
nature of the disease, although deaths ascribed 
to “ Hog Cholera” have occurred in this vicinity. 

Farmers (and the same remark applies to dis- 
eases of the hurhan family) are too apt to look 
more closely after remedies for the cure of the dis- 
ea:es of their anima’s thin to +t idy closely the 
hygienic conditions essential to their well-being 
and thrift. While this applies to all animals, 
climates and conditions of normal life, it specially 
applies to both epidemics and endemics of a dan- 
gerous character. 

The hog has been generally regarded as the 
most hardy, healthy, and requiring the least pro- 
tection from the inclemenc es of the seasons of 
any of our domestic animals, and in many see- 
tions and climates where nature furnishes food 
the year round, requires only extra feed for a 
short time in the fatl months from the farmer’s 
store of grain to prepare his body for the meat- 
house. his sudden disease called “ cholera,” 
| from its name would indicate that from some in- 
| fluence exercising a derangement of the mark- 
jedly strong digestive and assimilating power in- 
| herent in the hog, a disease fatal in character is 
induced. 

The following series of questions addressed to 
certain gentlemen, who have, for the past two 
years, lost their hogs, with many fatal cases in 
this vicinity, may serve to indicate the direction 
our thoughts should take in studying this disease : 

1. What circumstances in your opinion as to 
age of the hogs, breed, whether natives or 
thoroughbred, crossed or bred in, exert a predis- 
posing influence to the disease ? 

2. Which are the more likely to be attacked : 
pasture hogs, or those running at large in the 
woods and highways? And how far does regu- 
lar feeding and keeping in good condition influ- 
ence the affection ? 

8. State briefly the symptoms of the attack, 
progress toward recovery or fatal termination, 
and the avgrage duration of the disease ? 

4. Are the hogs dying in your vicinity affected 
with “cholera,” as medical men understand the 
word as applied to diseases affecting the stomach 
and intestines ? 
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5. How far, in your opinion, can the disease 
be attribi ted to epidemic influences beyond our 
control? How far to local causes or encemical, 
susceptible of being remedied by proper hygienic 
or prophylactic measures ? 

6. State any instances bearing on the cause of 
the disease where the absence or excess of salt 
with the feed, kind of feed obtained from the 
field, enclosures, woods, or food given, whch 
has exercised an influence, beneficial or otherwise. 

7. State the remedies usually given, with re- 
sults, and the percentage of mortality in those 
attacked ; and lastly, any other information on 
the subject of the treatment of the disease 
deemed important. . 

The above questions you perceive cover the 
whole ground, and the writer is impressed with 
the gr.ve importance of studying this disease 
especially with reference to the preventive | 
measures to be adapted “ for saving our bacon.” 





It may not be improper to observe that the past L 


two years, not only in our States, but in England 
and on the continent, have been prolific in 
epidemic diseases,—some of a mild, others of fatal | 
character attacking h: rses and honed stock. | 
While the catarrh or epizootic affection attack- | 
ing our horses was comparatively mild, the 
“lung plague” (pleuro-pneumonia of cattle) | as 
been terribly fatal in Kngland and in our own | 


‘country. 


The writer thinks this subject of “ Hog 
Cholera” demands the same caretul diagnosis of 
the nature of the disease as was made by the 
medical commission appointed by the Surgeon 
General: at Wasbington, to examine animals 
dying with Texas cattle fever. We want all 
the facts as indicated in the above questions, and 
an accurate knowledge of the pathology of the 
disease. The appearance of the organs in the 
dead animal will on dissection give us something 
more certain than we have at present. 

Every hog that dies now has “hog cholera” 
among our people, and a gentleman recently 
assured me that after losing for two consecutive 
years most of his hogs by “cholera,” he was 
afraid to buy any more breeding stock. To my 
inquiry as to how they were affected, I receive 
the response “don’t know; found them dead, 
before r knew they were sick.” On examining 
a sick pig recently, supposed to be a case of 
cholera, it was found to have “thumps;” 
hypertrophy, or enlargement of the heart, which 


_ could ‘be seen beating with such force as to 


shake the animal as he stood. 
bes st eee" 


The Use of Salt in Agriculture. 


G. W. B. 








Some of the best farmers of England, use salt 
very regularly on their lands, and have great 
faith in its efficacy upon the soil,—applying two 
or more bushels to the acre. In this country, it 
is not as equally prized for this purpose; but as to 
its great value and necessity for stock, there 
is no difference of opinion. The agricultural 
editor of the W. Y. Times gives the following 
directions as to the mode of giving it to stock: 


Salt is one of the most abupdant substances 
existing in nature, being found everywhere, 





in all soils, from which it is being continually 


washed by the rains into the streams. By these 
it is conveyed into the ocean, where it is con- 
stantly accumulating. That it is thus abstracted 
from the land is proved by the saltness of every 
lake which has ro outlet, as our own Great Salt 
Lake and others similarly without an outflow. 
When taken into the stomach of an animal in 
large quantities it irritates the mucous mem- 
branes of the intestines, producing fatal inflamma- 
tion and disorganization In small quantities it 
facilitates decomposition, but in large quantities 
it is an antiseptic and preservative of both 
vegetable and animal substances. It is therefore 
an aid to digestion when given in proper quan- 
tities, and assists the stomach and intestines 
in their operations. 

To determine tl:e quantity needed for the dif- 
ferent domestic animals, numerous careful ex- 
periments have been made. Recognizing the 
importance of the subject, the French Govern- 
ment, not many years ago, commissioned a 
number of practical and scientific persons to in- 
vestigate and report upon it. In their report 
the following scale was fixed as the minimum 
daily a lowances for the different animals in or- 
dinury condition, viz: 


Ounces. 
For a working ox or milch COW........sseeeees 2 
For fatiening stall-fed oxen......scseceseees »-- 2 to 4 
For fattening pigs...... Os srs canes csesnticdinees 1 to2 
For store shc ep (dv -uble for fat sheep).......... 4 to % 
For horses and mules.......csscccsescsseceeees 1 


A German dairyman found, after many trials, 
that with two ounces of salt daily his cows gave 
the most milk. The careful chemist and farmer, 
Boussingault, once fed six steers for thirteen 
months in two lots, giving the same kind of fod- 
der and water to each, but giving one lot one 
ounce and an eighth daily, and to the other 
none. A remarkable difference was at once 
manifest. The first lot were all sleek, smooth- 
coated, and in perfect condition; the other 
became rough, mangy, and ill-conditioned, and 
each weighed at the end of the test 140 pounds 
less than those that had been supplied with salt. 
Many other similar results might be cited, 
but tifese are sufficient to induce those who still 
doubt the value of salt for all kinds of farm stock 
to test the matter for themselves. 

Nct only is salt an agreeable and needful 
article of food, but it is in some diseases almost a 
specific remedy. For those parasitic diseases to 
which sheep are very subject, such as the liver 
rut, (flukes in the liver.) verminous bronchitis, 
(worms in the bronchial tubes,) and worms in 
the stomach and intestines, salt is an unfailing 
remedy, as well as an effectual preventive. The 
irritating worms which sometimes infest the rec- 
tum of the horse are removed at once by an 
injection of a solution of one ounce of salt 
in a quart of water. But it is as a constant 
addition to the food that it is most useful as 
a preservative of the health of our domestic 
animals. 





THUS TALKS an old farmer about his boys: 
From six'een to twenty, they knew more than I 
did; at twenty-five, they knew as much; at 
thirty, they were willing to hear what I had to 
say; at thirty-five, they asked my advice; and I 
think when they get to forty they will acknowl- 
edge that the old man does know something. 
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Poultry Yard. 


Improve Yeur Fowls. ~ 








Editors American Farmer: 

Is it not strange that we will continue to raise 
the common small fowl, when it costs no more to 
keep the more improved breeds, such as Brahmas, 
Cochins, &c? Most especially when we raise 
them for market should we keep the larger breeds. 
One Brahma will weigh almost four times as 
much as a common hen. A neighbor of mine 
killed his turkeys—also a lot of his Brahmas. 
They were put in the same box, and sent to mar- 
ket. His commission merchant thought they 
were all turkeys, and sold them for eighteen cents 
per pound; the smallest Brahma weighing eight 
pounds. This breed of fowls mature more 
rapidly than any other. They are large enough 
to fry before the common chicken begins to 
feather. 
pay the prices that are asked for pure breeds; 
but we can say, with more truth, that we cannot 
afford to give our time and attention to any but 
the best. We live in an age when we must make 
four blades of — grow where there was only 
one, if we would be prosperous, and this is not 
Jess applicable to raising fowls. Can any but the 
wealthy afford to raise four hens that will bring, 
when sent to market, no more than one? I 
confess, I was somewhat prejudiced against the 
fowl, Having heard that they were not healthy, 
and that their meat was coarse. I have found 
this not true, having tried a great many breeds. 
I can say with truth, I think the Brahma the 
healthiest fowl I ever raised, and their meat un- 
surpassed by any. There never was a time that 
we farmers could less afford to raise inferior 
stock, of any kind,than now. Breed your mares 
to the very best horse er jack you can; your 
cows te the best bull; sows to the best boar; and 
last, but not least, your sheep to the best ram; 
cultivate less land, and make it produce more; 
raise better stock, and you will cease to hear, 
“That farming does not pay.”. - S 

Spottsyluania Co., Va. Z. C. DANIEL. 


~ 
7*oe 





Dominique Games. 





An amateur gives the Jowa Agriculturist the 
following statement of the laying qualities of 
this brged of fowls. The date of the communi- 
cation is June 2, 1875. It gives a record worth 
looking at: 

“I have the Dominique Games this year, and 
herewith give you my experience as an amateur. 

“I obtained nine hens and a stag from Judge 
Grant, in the fall, and kept them in a close coop, 
—as a necessity and not from choice,—all winter, 
and fed them on corn and scraps from the table 
and kitchen until late in April, when I com- 
menced to feed them wheat, they being at the 
time very fat. About the 3d of March they com- 
menced to lay, and up to the 26th of March had 
laid 158 eggs,—being 17 eggs a-piece, in 23 days, 
for the 9 hens, when two of them desired to sit. 
I supplied them with 15 eggs each, and they 
came off with a brood of 26 little ones, 23 of 
which are now hale and hearty. 


jt may be said that we are not able to | P° 








“After the 26th of March, the other 7 hens 
laid every day until May Ist, when another com- 
menced to sit. I supplied her with 15 eggs, and 
she now has a brood of 15, as it | as can be 
found. I then got 5 eggs a day until May 12th, 
when another commenced to sit. I then got 5a 


day until day before yesterday, when the 5th _ 


commenced to sit. I got 4 eggs yesterday and 
the day before, and hope the number will not 
decrease, as I intend to sit no more this season. 

“Thus I have 565 eggs in 88 days, averaging 
as follows: 


Qhens, - - days, - - 158 eggs. 

q “ a ea 35 “ 7” = = 245 ot 

6“ = ob 12 * na = 2 

5 “ a =~ rey 19 a) ~ - a 95 “ 
Total - - 88 565 eggs. 


Being an average of a little over 6 hens laying 
83 eggs a-piece in 88 consecutive days. The 
eggs are of a fine size—averaging at least two 
ounces. The last 15 I set weighed exactly two 
unds. 

“T have fed the fowls almost exclusively on 
wheat since the latter part of April, and they 


‘have plenty of ran.e, with little or no green 
food.” 





The Apiary. 


Feeding Bees in the Spring. 








In a communication to the Bee World, for Jan- 
uary, D. Staples, of Columbia, Tenn., gives the 
following instructions upon this point, in con- 
nection with stimulating queens to greater 
activity, and the bees to the building of new 


‘combs. He says it is knewn by all good apiari- 


ans that when honey is coming into the hive 
regularly the queen is stimulated to lay a vast 
amount more eggs than when there is no honey 
coming in, although there “a an abundance 
of sealed honey in the hive. Hence the philoso- 
phy of feeding a little honey every day in early 


spring; also, if your bees are destitute of a 


sufficiency of bee-bread, you can feed a little rye 
flour or corn meal, put in the sunshine and out 
of the way of the wind, with a good effect, 
in order to have a strong stock of workers 
on hand on the early appearance of the harvest, 
that they may wade in and take of the first 
fruits of the land; and should the harvest linger 
you need not fear the laborers will tire, for when 


there is work to do the little busy bee is always 


ready. 

If you wish ‘your bees to use your feed for the 
purpose of raising bees or the building of new 
combs, you will need to dilute your honey or 
syrup with water, but not so much that it will 
not be sufficiently sweet for the bees to partake 
of it freely ; and in order that they may not store 
it in the combs it- will be necessary to acidify 
it a little by using acetic acid, cider vinegar, 
or lemon juice, for the bees very well know that 
if they store such in their combs it will be an 
injury, therefore they wil) not do it; but vane 
avaricious little fellows ty will eat of it an 
feed it to their young until all become fat with a 
secretion of wax, when, if you place an empty 
frame in the centre of the brood-nest, you will be 
surprised with what rapidity it will be filled 
with new combs. 
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If you wish nice white combs, you must use 
white sugar or honey; or you may color your 
feed yellow, red or blue, and the combs will par- 
take of the color of your feed. 

As there are many kinds of feeders in use, 
I will now describe only one: as I may tread 
on some one’s corns. The dne I use is one of 
my own getting up; and I do not know that 
there is-a patent on it. I make a regular frame 
to suit my hive, (I use the close-fitting top,) and, 
instead of | scary 3 the bevel comb-guide close 
to the top, I put it two inches below, then tack 
a piece of close domestic.on one side of the 
top, then pass it under the bevel piece and tack 
it to the other side of the top: thus making 
a@ trough. I then bore a hole through which 
I can pass my feed. I then make a trough 
by plowing a groove in a piece of wood one inch 
square and fasten it three-eighths ‘of an inch 
below, in order to catch any drippings that 
might otherwise fall on the bottom board. 


The Dairy. 


Management of Dairy Cows. 


A Mr. White, who is represented as a very 
successful dairyman, at a Dairyman’s Convention 
at the West, gave the following as his mode 
of management of his business : 

He has his cows come in about ist of April, 
and dries them off about close of the year: pre- 
ferring to have them dry nearly or quite three 
months. Before they come in he begins feeding 
them corn and oats with hay. When they are 
turned on gg he feeds wheat shorts. Bran as 
now usually ground he does not think very 
valuable. Rye makes fine feed. He feeds at 
regular hours and milks in the same way, 
having cows milked in regular order and by 
same persons. The cows are always treated 
kindly—as Mr. W. once said, “I treat a cow 
as if she were a lady.” When pastures begin to 
fail, he feeds to keep up the flow of milk: it being 
a great mistake to let it fall off. He plants corn 
thickly one way and commences using this 
as soon as the pastures fail. He husks none, 
feeding in Winter from the shock. He so feeds 
as to have his cows fit for the butcher when 
ready to dry off, and does sell those found 
undesirable in this way. When he wishes to 
dry them off he stops feeding grain and gives 
only slough hay, when they seon dry off. hile 
dry he uses little grain. He believes he can 
make 600 pounds of cheese per season trom a cow 
well fed, as easily as 400 pounds from one not 
well fed. This represents a difference of about 











$20.in receipts. He also holds that a cow going | 


into Winter in good flesh is worth $10 more 
than if she were poor. The bringing ot valuable 
manure on the farm in the purchased feed 
is also an important point. 

He likes the plan of raising his own calves. 
A calf may be so treated that it will be a 
poor. cow, or, generally, a good cow. There 
is much in the feeding and care given. He 
believes he can start with a lot of cows such 
as he can (any wes buy, and with another lot of 
calves, and at the end of ten years the latter will 
have given as large a product as the former: 





that is, that the calves raised by him would give 


as large a product in eight years as the purchased 
ones in ten years. His own cows are about half- 
blood Short-horns. He is now using an Ayr- 
shire bull, and the calves are very promising. 

His cow barn is 114 feet long, 38 feet wide, 
with 20-feet posts. It is boarded and battened, 
and ceiled on the inside. Water never freezes 
in it when the cows are in. It accommodates 
70 cows, 85 in each of two rows, giving 3 feet 4 
inches for eachcow. Stanchions are used. The 
barn is divided into three divisions lengthwise, 
each a little over 12 feet wide. In the centre 
is a feeding floor, also used when drawing in 
hay. The platforms on which the cows stand 
are 4 feet 8 inches wide; back of these are 
the drops, three inches deep and 16 inches wice, 
made water-tight. Back of these there are 
spaces of abeut six feet next the sides: thus 
giving abundance of room for passing and also 
room fora wagon. The upper part of the barn 
is used for storing hay. There are three ventila- 
tors, and six windows on each side. 

There are large doors at each end of the stable 
parts as well as of the central part. In the 
morning, when the cows are turned out, the 
pigs come in to pick up the undigested grains of 
corn passed by the cows, and thus the droppings 
are thoroughly stirred. A wagon is then driven 
in and the droppings thrown in, and, as a rule, 
at once taken to the field. At each end of 
the barn the yards are boarded for thirty or forty 
feet. The yards are well protected by high 
fences, and are kept well supplied with straw or 
slough hay. . ‘ 


The Dairy Industry at the Centennial. 








Mr. John Wilkinson, of Baltimore, who has 
been appointed superintendent of the Agricultu- 
ral building at the Exposition, informs us in 
view of the vastness of the dairy interest, the 
Certennial Commission have decided that it can- 
not be # pry represented and _ intelligibly 
displayed at the International Exhibition with- 
out its hearty co-operation, with both the manu- 
facturers of dairy products and dairy implements. 

The design of the Committee is to equip one 
section of the structure with the best dairy 
implements and apparatus used in the manufac- 
ture and preservation of butter and cheese; and 
another section as an exhibition-room of butter, 
cheese, dairy salt. and machinery. 7 

Liberal subscriptions have alrdady been made 
to carry out this project by dairymen, end it 
is hoped that an amount sufficient to provide for 
the expense of exhibiting the process of manu- 
facture of butter and cheese will be subscribed. 
It is equally desirable that dairy salt, implements 
and appliances used in the preparation of dairy 
products be exhibited, and that they should be in 
immediate connection with the dairy building. 
To provide for this additional area the manufac- 
turers of Cairy implements and salt have been 
requested by the Centennial Committee of the 
Dairymen’s Association to subscribe towards the 
erection of dairy buildings. All space in the 
main agricultural building, is now consumed, 
and dairy utensils must of necessity be either ex- 
hibited in the dairy building, now about to 
be erected by the producers of butter and cheese, 
or in the shed annexed to be erected by the 
Centennial Co:nnission. 
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Agricultural Calendar. 





Work for the Month—March. 





Whilst the open winter has doubtless given 
many opportunities for pushing matters ahead, 
the active labors of the field will not now be less 
pressingly felt ; and, as a good beginning always 
largely tends to a good ending, it is essential 
to go to work promptly and with vim: that 
‘Wwe may not only keep up to, but ahead of 
our work. It is truly said that it is the first 
step that costs, and it is often equally true that 
it is the first blow that wins. A resolute deter- 
mination to deserve success often leads to it; 
and while the many wait for opportunities, the 
few make them. To take advantage of every 
favoring circumstance is as important on the 
farm as in any other branch of business; and 
commending to our readers the need for activity, 
and thoroughness in season and out of season, 
‘we proceed to some of the topics awaiting us. 


Oats.—The earlier oats are sown, the better 
the prospect of a good crop in yield and quality: 
As soon as the poe is dry enough it should 
be broken up and harrowed and the seed gotten 
in as soon as possible afterwards. Some prefer 
to wait a few days for the soil to settle, claiming 
that this grain thrives best where the seed-bed is 
compact. The same object is attained by rolling 
after the seed is drilled, plowed or harrowed in. 


Manures suited for this crop will be found in 
the compost heap, and the barn-yard. All the 
inorganic manures will likewise be useful, 
especially ashes, bones, salt and plaster. This 
crop, usually. slighted, will repay any extra 
attention it receives in this respect. The seed of 
oats ought to be frequently changed, and that 
from a more northern latitude is preferable, 
being heavier and less chaffy than the grain 
becomes as grown in warmer districts. 


Potatoes succeed best in soils with a con- 
’ siderable proportion of vegetable mould present 
in them,such as new land or good sod ground. 
Manures applied should be given in liberal doses, 
but they ought to be thoroughly rotted ; and, by 
choice, of an inorganic character. Ashes are 
acd adapted to these tubers, and the same 

olds Pn of salt, plaster, and bones, either 
crushed or dissolved. Rank and fermenting 
stable manure tends to produce disease. 


The soil must be good naturally, or its faults 
artificially supplied; deep plowing and complete 
pulverization are equally necessary to good 
crops; and thorough drainage not less im- 
portant. The seed for early crops should by 
ane be cut somewhat larger than that for 
ate ones, and our custom has always been 
to roll the seed in plaster to dry the cut surfaces 
before planting, some doubt the efficacy 


or importance of doing this. 
Growers generally will have become familiar 
with the appearance and treatment of the potato 





beetle. For ourselves we incline to doubt 
whether climatic causes will not operate in the 
eastern country to mitigate the attacks of this 
plague ; though in the west it seems no longer 
to apprehended, ,so thoroughly is it under 
control by the use of Faris green. 


Orchard Grass is steadily gaining in the 
estimation of our farmers, and deserves extensive 
cultivation. A paper was promised us by a very 
intelligent grower, for this number, but at the 
very last moment we were informed that sick- 
ness prevented its preparation. We must there- 
fore refer to our last for some details of its 
cultivation. 


Lucerne.—The same remarks apply to tliis 
very important and useful plant, which is worthy 
of wide aduption in the Southern States. Mr. 
Popplein’s communication has a great deal of 
force, coming from a gentleman who has grown 
this forage plant with success for many years. 


Clover may be sown at any time before the 
spring rains. When the seed are sown on the 
snow, that melts and carries them down into the 
crevices of the earth left by the frost. Some 
prefer to wait until the frost is out, and the 
ground will bear the weight of the teams and 
then harrow in the seed and roll. For harrow- 
ing in the seed on winter grain Thomas’ smooth- 
ing harrow is an efficient implement. 


Meadows and Pastures that need reno- 
vating may be improved by passing a heavy 
harrow over them in different directions and 
sowing two bushels of fine bone-dust and five of 
ashes upon them. Seeds may be sown either 
of clover or timothy and orchard grass 
mixed, and a heavy roller passed over the fields. 


Tobacco Beds.—Look well after these. 
Give occasional top-dressings of guano, or hen 
manure, and sift plaster over the plants. Se 
that the beds are well drained and kept free 
from weeds. 


The Corn Crop.—Abundant manure of 
, quality is requisite fer the corn crop 

oing its best. This cannot always be attained, 
but the nearer the approximation to a full supply, 
the better; and it is well to bear in mind that 
there is more to be gained by making a good 
crop on ten acres, than a poor one on twenty. 
Not only are the organic manures readily appro- 
priated, but the mineral fertilizers are quickly 
taken up by this rank feeder; so that manure 
from the barn-yard, composts, super-phosphates, 
a bones, salt and plaster, are all accept- 
able. 


Root seme ee aman for these ought 
to be begun, and a deep and well—pulverized 
soil is the first necessity for their doing well. 
The satisfaction in their uses where either cows 
or sheep are kept will compensate for more 
trouble and expense than they require to be 
grown. The ground ought also to be made rich 
by the use of well-rotted manure. 


Manure Making.—Whatever else pushes 
you, do not neglect this. The saving, mixing 
and care of all materials adapted to increasing 
your piles should be carefully attended to. 
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Horticulture. 





Maryland Herticultural Society. 





The February meeting and exhibition was 
held on the 17th, at the Academy of Music. The 
attendance was large, comprising many ladies; 


and the display of cut flowers and growing 
plants was exceedingly fine. The Camellias were 
superb. Amongst the exhibitors were Mrs. Isa- 
bella Brown (Mr. John Donn, gardener ;) Gustav 
Burger, successor to Zebulon Waters; Edward 
Kurtz; John Feast, and James Pentland. Cap- 
tain Snow had O.chids, and a beautiful basket of 
cut flowers. 

This being a stated exhibition of the Society, 
and ae being offered in its schedule, Messrs. 
W. D. Brackenridge, August Hoen and John E. 
Feast were appvinted an awarding committee. 

The following ~wa ds were announced: Col- 
lection of 12 plants. one-half in bloom, first pre- 
mium, $5, John Feast; second do., $8, James 
Pentland; best basket cut flowers, $4, Captain 
Chas. H. Snow; hanging basket, $1, James Pent- 
land; best 6 Chinese Primroses, in pots, $1, 
James Pentland; best 6 Hyacinths, in pots, $1, 
Wm. H. Webrhane; Camellias, best 12 named 
varieties, cut flowers, $5, to John Donn, gardener 
to Mrs. Isabella Brown; second best do., $3, John 
Feast; a special premium of $3 jo Gustav Bur- 
ger for a a ag of seedlings, and honorable 
mention to Mr. Charles A. Oakford for display 
and large flowers. 

Mr. John E. Feast read an interesting paper 
on the history and cultivation of the Camellia, 
and gave a list of fine varieties, especially those 
originating in this city. 

r. John Feast, one of the oldest florists of 
Baltimore, and himself noted for the number of 
varieties which he has originated from seed, also 
read a carefully prepared paper on the same 
topic. 

r. James Pentland having been called upon 
made some very interesting remarks concerning 
the same flowers. He said the Camellia is a 
flower very easily cultivated and especially adapt- 
ed to window and room culture. 

A motion of Mr. John D. Oakford having been 
adopted to that effect, a list of twelve varieties 
of Camellias, best adapted to amateur cultivation, 
was made up—it being understood that perfection, 
beauty of flowers, thrifty growth and other requi- 
sites were all to be considered, as well as the 
facility of obtaining the kinds named. After a 
very interesting discussion, and a thorough can- 
vass of the favorites nominated, the following 
was adopted as a provisional list, subject to future 
review and alteration : 

Double White; Fimbriata, white, fringed; 
Lady Hume's Blush, flesh-color; Fordii, pink; 
Sacco Nova, pink; Henri le Favre, salmon rose ; 
Jenny Lind, white, pink stripes ; Imbricata, car- 
mine, with white flakes; Myrtifolia, light red; 
Mrs. Lurman, crimson, spotted ; Virgine di Colle 
Beato, white; Reine des Fleurs, orange scarlet. 

At the March meeting, Captain Chas. H. Snow 
will read a paper on Orchids, illustrating it with 
specimens in growth, or flower, of these splendid 
plants. 





Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Ascociation. 


February Meeting—Gala Day. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As at this meeting officers were to be installed, 
arrangements were made at the last meeting for a 
social reunion to-day, and a good time generally. 

On entering the rooms of the Society, your re- 
porter was struck with the tasteful and profuse 
ornamentation with evergreens. On the “sample 
tables”. there was a choice collection of fruits; 
whilst on the other tables there was a sumptuous 
entertainment, prepared by the ladies. 

But I must: let your readers draw on their 
imaginations as to how the four pleasant hours 
of the meeting were passed; what, with ad- 
dresses by the inaugurated, the presentation 
speech, with a symbolic gavel to the retiring 
President, a poem by the Secretary, readings, 
addresses, songs, bon-mots, etc., etc., a large 
attendance, and an abundant refreshment, 

On the “sample tables” were fruits as follows: 

Of Applese—Abram, Albemarle Pippin, Cart- 
house, Limbcurtwig, Rawle’s Jenet, Spitzenbur; 
(of Virginia growth,) Lady Apple (pronounc 
the Queen by Judge Gray,) Roman Stem, Wil- 
lowtwig, and Winesap. 

Of Pears—Vicar of Winkfield, Lawrence, 
Glout Morceau, and Beurré Easter. 

Members from Virginia had the largest collec- 
tions of apples, while Maryland excelled in her 
specimens of pears. 

A jar of persimmons, “preserved in sugar,” was 
tested by all present and pronounced “good.” 

Mrs. John Saul sent to the exhibition a beau- 
tiful stand of lovely flowers. 

The discourse of Judge Gray, the President 
elect, was well-timed and pertinent to the occa- 
sion. I reproducea paragraph which is just now 
of general interest. 

“The want of the day is — and ae 
tematic’co-operation among fruit-growers. The 
necessity for this is more orperen in iy sages 
for and marketing fruits. pecially is this so 
in regard to a)l that are designated perishable. 
The past season, being one of unusual product- 
iveness in this middle region, has left on its 
records important lessons, which, being dearly 
learned, should not be soon forgotten! I allude 
to the hap-hazard way of shipping to particular 
points, without knowing the condition of that 
market in regard to supply and demand. You 
may remember that on a certain day ldst summer, 
early peaches were selling in New York city for 
$1.50 per Jersey basket, = to $2.00 per 
bushel. Late in the day, a telegram announced 
100 car-loads to arrive early next morning. The 
arses would mee bear mr Sark half : ma 
ply: consequently prices fell to a figure less than 
pee and commissions, and became demoral- 
ized for the entire season; and the goose that 
was to have laid the golden egg was sacrificed. 

We may suppose that there were at least 100 
shippers owning these car-loads of peaches. Not 
one of this number knew what was to be the 
extent of the day’s shipping. Each was anxious 
to crowd his produce on the market. All failed 
to realize anything; and many had to pay bal- 
ances against themselves. ‘These men were not 
novices: they were practical and sagacious; 
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men of means, and competent for successful 
business; but each did not know what the other 
ninety and nine were doing. They no con- 
cert of actim; no organized plan that embraced 
the common interest. 

Now let us suppose that they had previously 
agreed that they would report to a “board of 
directors,” or a single shipping agent, the quan- 
tity ther would be able to ship on a given day, 
and given to this board or agent full power 
to direct the place of destination. This agent 
could have known by telegraph the exact con ii- 
tion of the several markets, which the 100 men 
could not know. He would have known just 
where to ship, and how much; and these 100 
car-loads could have been distributed in destitute 
markets between Buston and Chicago, and would 
all have brought satisfactory prices, and opened 
to the producers new markets for the entire 
season. 

Is it not clear that arrangements of this kind 
would bave saved millions of dollars during the 
past season? You could not find a like number 
of manufacturing or commercial men acting 
thus. Should an army of 100 regiments go to 
battle without a general to command them, 
would they not destroy each other? Just so 
these 100 producers destroyed their prospects of 
just compensation for their labors. And just as 
we will do year after yea", if we do not learn 
wisdom from the past. 

Let us remember if the article is perishable 
the greater is the necessity for system in selling. 

I hope you will give the subject your careful 
consideration, and, if found worthy, you will in- 
augurate the movement by calling a convention 
of rigs ees in New. Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, to meet at some central point, 
to consider the subject, and that this centennial 
year may open up to us a more enlightened and 
fraternal intercourse with our brethern of other 
states.” . F. NEEDHAM. 
Washington, D. C., Feb., 1876. ; 

° 





Management of Orchards. 





At the Pennsylvania Fruit-Growers’ meeting, 
Mr. Jno. I. Carter said orchards would pay for 
more attention than now received ; as the supply 
increases, the demand will increase in the like 
ratio. The varieties recommen ied for his section | 
(Chester Co.) were as follows . 

A Maiden’s Bilr-'., Smokehouse and 
Bmith’s Gincs ™ .—s#.rtlett, Lawrence and 
Seckel. Cherries—Governor Wood and Earl 
Richmond. Judicious manuring and good culti- 
vation are necessary, which are not to be discon- 
tinued after bearing begins. Plenty of mineral | 
fertilizers were recommended. South Carolina 
rock was mentioned as adapted to the purpose. 
A wash made of muriate of potash, e@ow manure, 
sulphur and copperas was recommended to be 
used after pruning. 

Mr. Magill, of Bucks Co., said an orchard of 
fruit ought to in in value at the rate of $1 


per tree per annum, but this is to be effected by 
giving something to the land. Hoed crops were 
advised for the first six or eight years—potatoes | 
being mentioned as well suited to the purpose. | 





Three or four hundred pounds of phosphate to 
the acre should be used. The crops would assist 
in paying for this cultivation of the trees. After 
that time the orchard should go into grass,.and 
be mown once or twice a year. If the grass is 
removed manure should be returned. Stock 
ought to be carefully excluded. After the grass 
is under the trees, the fallen leaves make an ex- 
cellent mulch. 

Mr. Sprout, of Lycoming, said that his practice 
has been to use plenty of potash about his trees, 
in the form of wood ashes; also copperas water, 
applied at intervals of two weeks, to remedy 
fire-blight. 

John Eastburn, of Bucks, recommended plow- 
ing under clover in orchards; also buckwheat. 
He objects to the practice of planting either rye, 
oats or wheat, and does not believe in plowing 
under sowed corn. He believesin perpetual cul- 
tivation of apple trees. Last year he marketed 
twenty-eight hundred bushels. 

W. p. Magill referred to the orchard of Joshua 
Fell, near Doylestown, whose trees in the autumn 
resemble pyramids of fruit. They sell at from 
ten to thirteen dollars per tree. The orchard is 
twelve years old. The grass in the orchard re- 
sembles a well-kept lawn. 

Mr. Magill favored low trimming, and stated 
that the best time to prune orchards is from the 
middle of May to the first of July: For a wash 
or coating he thought a solution of gum shellac 
in alcohol would be found satisfactory. 

President Satterthwait said that low trimming 
was doubtless the best; that the leaf should be 
as near the root as possible. 

Mr. Lint, of York, spoke of spring and fall 
pruning; he would cultivate an orchard for six 
or eight years, and then put it down in grass ; and 
he preferred potatoes as a crop rather than corn 
for the young orchard. 


‘Resuming the subject of the treatment of or- 
chards, Thomas M. Harvey said that more lig! t 
was wanted on the proper time of pruning. At 
one time he had pruned certain ‘trees at intervals 
of two weeks during the year, to learn the effect. 
Jobn I. Carter said that the limbs cut off in the 
first two months of the year, and in June, had 
healed most perfectly. The result was favorable 
to winter pruning, but all had healed without in- 
jury. Mr. Lint, of York county, said that his ex- 

erience was in favor of pruning when the buds 

gan to swell. They heal over sooner then 
than at any other time. Mr. Satterthwait said 
that he had always been warned against pruning 
at that time—that there was a great confusion of 
ideas. Thomas M. Harvey said that all agreed 
that we should avoid pruning while the sap is 
running, which often causes much injury. Mr. 
Meehan said that as a general rule a wound 
made in summer will heal more rapidly. but in 
practice he prefers winter pruning. It is not 
well to remove branches while covered with 
leaves. H. M. Engle said that pruning was only 
a choice of two evils. If orchards were man- 
aged correctly very little pruning would be 
needed. If the tree can be trained right when 
young, it will never be required to cut off large 

ranches. Prune as little as possible. Pinch off 
surplus buds or shoots when young, and we will 
have no need to discuss this troublesome ques- 
tion. W. P. Magill said that he agreed with Mr. 
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Meehan as to the time of pruning. Wounds heal 
over more’ quickly if done in summer, but in 
practice the winter is generally found more con- 
. Venient. E. Satterthwait took the same view. 
A. R. Sprout, of Lycoming, said that a great deal 
depends on the condition of the cellular tissue ; 
if it is full of sap when cut it is sure to bleed. 
But after the leaves come out trees may be 
pruned with safety. 





J 
Pruning Orchards. 





Editors American Farmer : 

It is better to leave an orchard unpruned than 
b mangle trees in the manner we sometimes see 

one. 

If farmers and others who have young orchards 
growing up, would obtain a chisel say two 
inches wide, with along handle, and a mallet, 
they will find it an easy matter to take out 
the young shoots and spray so apt to start up 
and crowd the centre of thrifty apple trees, &c. 
If this be done carefully while the trees are 
young it is but little trouble and no injury 
to the trees; it will also avoid the necessity 
for the use of that mangling implement, the saw. 
Quite a good-sized shoot may be cut with a 
chisel as we have described, by a light tap on 
the end of the handle. with the hand. A little 
careful practice is all that is neces:ary to make 
it a rapid and pleasant job. | F. 





Fruit-Growing in Pennsylvania. 





The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Fruit-Growers’ Society was held at Doylestown 
on 19th January, and, as usual, much interesting 
information was presented to the association on 
the occasion. We hoped to be present as usual, 
but, much to our regret, other duties prevented. 
The proceedings are published in full in the 
Bucks county Intelligencer. A table with-speci- 
— of apples and a few pears was filled with 

ruit. 

It was stated that the apple crop of last year 
was short, and the present prospect for large 
fruit crops now is not good. Blackberries are 
neglected in consequence of the abundance of 
wild fruit. The Lawton is largely superseded by 
the Kittatiny. Wilson’s Early is being aban- 
doned because of its poor quality. An insect 
enemy, which attacks the roots and stalks, has 
appeared in some quarters. Raspberries are 
grown mostly near the cities, The black caps 
are perfectly hardy, and many of the red ones. 
The Herstine is the most popular. As to straw- 
* berries, the Wilson still leads in the popular es- 
timation, and the kind that is tosupersede it has 
not yet been discovered. There are many other 

ood kinds, which do not quite fill the bill. 

urrants and gooseberries, unless well mulched, 
are seldom remunerative, and crops have been 
moderate. 

A statement in regard to the effects of the cold 
in “sickening” apple trees was questioned by 
several persons. r. Sprout said that in Ly- 
coming county peach trees have suffered in that 
manner. H. M. Engle thought that the: wood 
growth was weakened by severe cold. It is the 
sudden and extreme change, probably, that does 


the injury. Mr. Pannebaker staid that it is the: 





white frost that kills the trees and buds. Where 
the elevation and the winds prevent the frost, the 
treesare not hurt. E. Satterthwait said that the 
moisture of the air had much to do with it. Mr. 
Sprout related a case of an orchard on the south 
side of a hill, from which he'never had a bushel 
of peaches. The wood grew late, was ful: of 
sap, and was injured in consequence. On a 
northern exposure he had excellent results. No 
trees in the valleys have done any good. Mr. 
Magill said that there was a difference in the 
hardiness of varieties. Mr. Meehan told a humor- 
ous story to illustrate the different opinions ex- 
pressed on this point, to the effect that all the 
reasons given might be nearly right, but none 
altogether so. This discussion was continued at 
considerable length. 
e 


Cultivation of the Vine. 








At the annual meet‘ng of the Penna. Fruit- 
Growers’ Society, beld in January, among other 
subjects discussed was that of the vine, from 
the report of which we make the following se- 
lection : . 

Reports on grapes were meagre, compared 
with their importance. _ It is the most productive 
and profitable of fruits. Most of the new kinds 
have succeeded pretty well, but some are ruined 
by mildew. The Concord is still the grape for 
the million. The Martha is hardy and produc- 
tive, and objectionable to some for its sweetness. 
It has sold fifty per cent. higher than the Con- 
cord in market. The hybrid varieties may be 
indefinitely multiplied, and many good kinds 
thus obtained. Isabella and Catawba are mostly 
discarded. Among the letters read from mem- 
bers who were not able to be present, was one 
from Mr. Huidekoper, of Meadville, in reference 
to grape culiure, in which he is a proficient. He 
trims vines in October, taking off most of the 
laterals. The first of November all vines are 
taken down and covered. They are doubled up 
and covered with light-colored earth, which does 
not thaw so easily. Early in spring they are un- 
covered, and the result is a large crop of fruit. 
The Delaware rendered the best yield last season 
—better than Concord. Sulphur is sprinkled on 
the ground to prevent mildew. In grape-houses 
the glass should be whitewashed, to moderate the 
heat. Wood ashes are very beneficial. Old va- 
rieties give better satisfaction on the whole than 


novelties. Mr. Meehan Esa favorably of the 
processes employed by Mr. Huidekoper in his 
vineyards. The roots of the vines, outside of 


the houses, were thickly covered with leaves, 
H. M. Engle also approved very much of Mr, 
H.’s system of grape-growing. Mr. Sprout, of 
Lycoming county, said he had practiced covering 
the earth about grape-vines with much success. 
One year he covered the ground with the crushed ~ 
stalks of —— and had the heaviest crop he 
ever grew. Forest leaves are the best mulch for 
strawberries he has ever tried. W. P. Magill 
said that for several years past he had mulched 
his vineyard with green cut from his lawn, 
with excellent effect. Mr. Satterthwait (the 
President) said that there was nothing to be com- 
pared with leaves for keeping out frost. They 
are the best protection for celery that he has 
ever met with. i 
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Floriculture, &c.—March, 1876. 


By W. D. Brackenripes, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 








Greenhouse. 

The action of the mild weather, during the past 
winter, has excited vegetation, both‘in and out 
of doors, in an unusual degree; and now, in the 
latter end of February, the advance in growth is 
what we usually have at the end of March; 
consequently a great saving in the matter of fuel 
has been effected. 

Camellias will now have pretty much ex- 
hausted their blooming ; and just when they are 
about to make their growth, is a good time to 
shift such as require it, making use of a compost 
of friable loam three parts, the other part in 
equal proportion of well-rotted cow manure and 
sharp sand; observing to drain well with broken 
pots and charcoal. Over this drainage place a 
handful of Sphagnum. After shifting is done, 
keep the plants close, and raise the temperature 


a few degrees for the first two or three weeks. 


We know of cultivators who have bad Camel- 
lias in bloom allthe year round. This is brought 
about by forcing a few plants early into growth; 
and by repeating this year after year, they can 
be got to bloom as early as September and Octo- 
ber; earlier than this is not desirable 

Azaleas that require it, so soon as done bloom- 
ing, should be shi into larger pots. A good 
compost for these is two parts turfy loam, 
one part peat or woods earth, another part to 
consist of charcoal and sand; observing as with 
Camellias, to drain the pots well, as without it 
no good specimens will be obtained. Thrips, 
more than any other insect, are troublesome to 
the Azalea, and they cannot be easily extermi- 


nated by fumigation of tobacco. The best way |: 


we have found to kill them is to make use of a 
strong decoction of tobacco liquor, and by hold- 
ing the plant over a tub and applying the liquid 
— a syringe; in this way little of the liquid is 
ost. 

Bouvardias may now be cut down, so as to 
secure good cuttings for multiplication. But a 
quicker Me to procure a stock of young plants 
is to turn the plant out of the pot, and in re- 
ducing the ball, before potting again, select a few 
of the strong roots; cut these into pieces one 
inch in length, and insert them then, full length, 
into boxes or pans filled with rich sandy soil, 
keeping them in a warm place until they have 
sent up shoots an inch long, when they should 
be potted off singly into small pots. These young 
plants, if planted out in a bed of rich earth dur- 
ing the summer, will, lifted in the fall, bloom 
freely in the conservatory next winter. Gera- 
niums and Pelargoniums should receive abun- 
dance of light, observing to shift into larger pots 
as they require it, and keep tying the branches 
out, and turning the plants around frequently, so 
as to have their heads symmetrical and bushy. 
The only insect likely to attack them is the green 
2 3 ; but this is easily got rid of by fumigations 
of tobacco. But it must always be borne in 
mind, that the delicate young frouds of ferns, 


angen oad Adiantums, are liable to get injured 
smoke—so, also, are young Fuchsias and 

eliotropes; therefore to save them they should 
be set down on the floor. 





Now is a good time to overhaul and shift into 
fresh earth, all tuberous-rooted and fancy Bego- 
nias, which like a partially-shaded, warm situa- 
tion, and delight in a light, rich, sandy soil, hay- 
ing the pot well drained. 

erns are now becoming deservedly popular ; 
some of them are very easy to cultivate. It 
is a good time now to repot, divide and otherwise 
multiply; many kinds produce proliferous buds, 
which, if placed in earth in a warm moist place, 
will soon expand into plants; while all may be 
raised from spores, under peculiar conditions, 
and these are humidity and a warm temperature. 

It is not yet too late to sow Mignonette in _ ; 
sow thick and afterwards thin out to 5 or 6 plants 
in a 5-inch pot. Such climbing plants, as Man- 
ettia cordifolia, Cissus discolor, Bignonias of 
sorts, with the various large flowering kinds of 
Clematis and Clerodendron Balfourii, ought to be 
cut down, repotted and placed in a warm place 
to start them into growth. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


So soon as the ground is dry, planting decidi- 
ous trees and shrubs should be set about, and if 
the specimens are large the branches should be 
cut back about as much in proportion as the roots 
have suffered in taking up. All large wounds 
should receive a coating of pitch and tar, and 
the top be supported by stakes; but some people 
place heavy stones around the'tree; this is not 
a bad plan, as it keeps the tree steady and retains 
the moisture until such times as the roots take 
hold of the ground; but then it is a little un- 
sightly on a lawn near a dwelling-house. Plant 
shallow, and mulch the surface for the first year 
at least. The planting of evergreens had better 
be left until April and May. - 

‘Those who have no greenhouse should select a 
dry sheltered situation to make up a hot-bed. 
The best material to make this bed is about one- 
half fresh stable manure, the other half oak 
leaves. The height of the bed should be from 2 
to 8 feet, and its breadth about 1 foot wider than 
the box or frame. On this latter the sash should 
be placed, in order to draw the heat to the sur- 
face, and in about one week the bed will be 
ready to receive a layer of light earth from 4to6 | 
inches in depth; on this, seed of annual and 
other plants can be sown, and so soon ‘as they 
make their appearance above ground, air should 
be given during the day, and in cold weather a 
covering will be required over the glass at night. 

It is always desirable to have a few spare 
sashes, of which to form a cold-bed to receive 
surplus bedding-out plants, which are crowding 
the greenhouse. 

Sow grass and clover-seed on any bare or thin 
spots on the lawn, after which the whole should 
be raked and rolled. The gravelling of walks 
and roads should now be attended to, and the 
coverings on beds and bushes should be opened 
so as to admit light and air, and towards the end 
of the month all should be cleared away, and 
the beds and borders dressed up neat and clean. 


Gas Lime. 


The People’s Gas Co. offer for sale a very large 
quantity of this material and at a low price, 
which will enable those desirous of using it to do 
so at a smnall cost. 
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Occupation for Amateur Florists. 





The wonderful perfection reached in Double 
Chinese Primroses by Mr. John Saul, of Wash- 
ington, who explained when “called up” by 
President Perot at the January meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, that his success was due 
to careful selections through a series of years, in 
many of which no progress at all was made, sug- 
gests to us to say that most of the great improve- 
ments in florists’ flowers which the English and 
Continental growers have made, have been the 
result of long and critical selection, by men who 
make a special favorite of one particular plant. 
In England, especially, these men are not always 
professional gardeners, but amateurs of enthusi- 
asm and means. 

The time and the space necessary for experi- 
ments in this direction cannot always be afforded 
by florists in trade; but the field opened for 
amateurs is a wide and promising one. In our 
climate there are numerous flowers which present 
better opportunities for improvement than in 
that of England; and an amateur offering one 
which shows a decided advance on those already 
known will nd commercial men ready to take 
hold of it. To havea “hobby” and keep press- 
ing its improvement will maintain a pleasant 
state of expectancy in an enthusiastic man, and 
a reputation for excellence in producing superior 
strains of any special plants may finally make 
the hobby pecuniarily profitable. 





Winter Flowers Out of Doors—Tea Rosés— 
Carnations. 





Editors American Farmer : 


In your report of the January nieeting of the 
Maryland Horticultural Society you mention the 
fact that Mr. Frazer had Jasmine nudiflorum 
from open ground, in bloom. This plant has also 
been in bloom here, and Pyrus Japonica also; but 
we are now having the coldest weather of the 
winter, and these flowers are no more. I have 

-frequently heard of Mr. Saul’s Primulas, and 
would have been very much pleased to have seen 
them. 

Your correspondent, “ Cedar Mount,” gives a 
method for protecting Tea roses, which is doubt- 
less a good one, but which involves an unneces- 
sary degree of labor. Cover the ground all 
around your Tea-rose bushes with a six-inch 
mulch of straw, and no Maryland winter will do 
them any material inj a : at least we have never 
lost a pleut so protected. The practice of tying 
the tops 1p with straw, and leaving the surface 
of the ground around waeerdied, is another 
method we consider a waste of time and labor 
and an injury to the plants. Mr. Brackenridge, 
in his floricultural notes, names several varieties 
of winter-blooming Carnations, which are good; 
but he omits one we value very highly: this is 





Edwardsii, white with faint rosy flakes, a strong 
poe and very free bloomer. Amofg winter- 
looming ae I think I havealready spoken of 
Crassula Cordata. I like it more and more. It 
is very profuse in bloom, and its delicate sprays 
of white flowers “make up” beautifully. 
W. F. Massey. 


Riverbank, Chestertown, Ma., Feb., 1876. 





The Camellia. 





Mr. James Pentland, in his extemporary ad- 
dress at the last meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, said the ladies ought to know that there 
is no necessity for banishing this beautiful plant 
from their collections for the house and window 
gardens. All that is necessary is to keep them 
elsewhere than in a heated, dry atmosphere, like 
that of most living-rooms. If paced in a window, 
in a room not kept many degrees above frost, 
washing the foliage occasiona'ly to free it from 
dust, and these magnificent plants, with due at- 
tention as regards water and air, will give more 
satisfaction than almost any others that can be 
grown in the house. 

Mr. John Feast, in his essay, said that keeping 
these plants in too much heat was very detri- 
mental to their growth, and is the reason of their 
general failure as house plants. They willstand, 
he said, much. hardship, and the less fire heat 
they receive the better, if proper attention be. 
paid to watering. If your plant has been pro- 
perly potted, by using good drainage, it is not 
apt to be injured by watering. 

In plants that are sickly the foliage assumes a 
pale ‘color, and is soft to the touch. The ‘first 
thing to resuscitate them is to re-pot in good 
soil, with plenty of drainage. Sometimes the 
roots’are thoroughly washed free from the earth 
with fresh water. 

Different cultivators have different views with 
regard to soils, but Mr. Feast favors a fresh, 
loamy, soft, silicious soil, taken from an old 
pasture-ground, about an inch and a-haif deep, 
and laid away one season to decompose, and 
when the plants are tu be potted, add one-third 
of its bulk of the following: leaf-mold—cow 
manure, a small quantity of charcoal, and a little 
old mortar, all mixed ee: For drain- 
age, rough charcoal is probably the best material, 
and may be used by placing a little moss over it 
before putting in the plant. 


Wild Gardens. 








These, says Mr. Meehan, might be a cheap and 
oe adornment to many a farmer’s home. 

any plants cannot be grown in our climate 
when exposed to cold, dry winds. If these 
plants were set in the borders of blackberry 
patches, or among similar wild bushes, they 
would do well. There would always be some- 
thing to interest qne in such a clump as that. 
The chrysanthemum, which is often killed out- 
right in our open borders, would live out safely 
in such wild clumps as these. ; 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Work for March. 








The season for active work now begins, and 
the preparation of hot-beds for tropical plants 
should be attended to forthwith ;—the ground 
mode ready, manure applied, &c. 


Asparagus.—Seed may be sown for plants; 
and old beds forked up lightly and dressed with 
manure and salt. 

Cabbage and Cauliflowers from cold 
frames may be planted out. The soil should be 
rich, and the ep frequently hoed. 

Celery.—The seed should be sown as early as 

ible. We tried last season with much satis- 
ion the Dwarf Sandringham. 

Lettuce kept over may be planted out, and 
seed sown for succession. ' 

Onions.—Seeds and sets may be sown and 
planted as soon as practicable to work the 
ground, which for this crop must be rich. 

Peas.—Early sorts should be sown as soon as 
the soil can be worked. Make the drills deep, 
say four inches, cover thinly with earth, and 
then put on top a good coating of fine manure. 
Put the brush to the vines as soon as they are 
two or three inches high, as they iake hold better. 

Potatoes are by some put in a hot-bed to 
sprout ; and it is usually considered best to dry 
the cut surfaces by plaster, or by keeping in a 
warm room fora day or two. Plant early on 

. good, peaty soil. 

Radishes may be sown in succession. They 
like a light soil. 

Sals should be sown early, in drills, say 
16 inches apart. Work early. 

Spinach may be sown towards the close of 
the month. The fall-sown crop should be well 
cultivated. 

Turnips may be sown as soon as the ground 
is in a fit condition. 

In your hot-bed sow egg plants, tomatoes and 
peppers, to be set out in May. In this way, too, 
may be forwarded cucumbers, melons and 
squashes. The preferable plan is to cut square 
pieces of sod; turn them grass-side down and 
plant the seeds on them, which makes them easy 
to be removed. 

Have your tools in order, seeds ready, and 
everything prepared, that there may be no delays 


at planting time. 

md Foot-Rot in Swine.—This complaint is 
mainly due to filth, though various other causes 
are known to produce the same eifect. As soon 
as the soles are discovered to be in a dry, cheesy, 
and scaly condition,-the animal should be re- 
moved to well-littered quarters. The decayed 
parts should be carefully pared and scraped off 
with a knife not too sharp, as it is necessary to 
avoid wou the sensitive part of the foot. 
The feet should be examined daily, or every 
other day, according to their conditions, aud a 
small pertion of the following mixture applied : 
“Creosote, half an ounce; spirits of turpentine, 
one ounce ; olive oil, four outices. Shake before 
using, and apply with a small brush.” 


e 
e 





' Lucerne. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As promised, I herewith give you nfy small ex- 
perience in setting lucerne clover-se In Ger- 
many they prefer sowing it with barley and oats, 

15 tbs. to the acre, as early in the spring as possi- 
ble, and the second year and for ten er twelve ° 
years thereafter they cut from two to three crops, 
according to a favorable season, and in propor- 
tion to the top-dressing of the field. uf 

The soil need not be the very best, such as is 
required for wheat, but the ground must be 
ploughed deep and well cultivated, so that every 
weed is thoroughly eradicated; as weeds will 
choke the young plants, while the oats or barley 
will afford them shade. 

I have seen gravelly hill-sides in Germany that 
were left uncultivated, and were not considered 
worth the taxes upon them before the introduc- 
tion of this clover, which lands now could not be 
bought for ten times the price, as they now. pro- 
duce rich crops from year to year of from two to 
three tons of hay per cutting. F 

I have been preparing, fcr two seasons, a hill 
of about seven acres sloping down to the St. 
Mary’s river, oats in the spring and turnips and 
ruta bagas in the fall; so as to get rid of every 
weed apparent. These seven acres I intend to 
have sown in oats and this lucerne clover as early 
as the coming month of March will permit. 
This hill received 25 bushels of lime to the 
acre a year ago, and some barn-yard nranure ; 
also, about 200 tbs. of fertilizer to the acre when 
seeding the oats. I had it —— nine inches 
deep in November last, after the turnips were 
taken off. Now, early in March next, I intend 
to give it 25 bushels more of lime to the acre, 
then to pass a heavy harrow (weighted with 
a man riding on it and drawn by three horses) 
over it, after which I will give it-all the stable 
manure we can spare, probably five loads to the 
acre, and then sow two bushels of oats to the 
acre, and have the oats ploughed in with the ma- 
nure by a shovel plough about two or three 
inches deep. Then we intend to spread 250 Ibs. 
of “ Popplein’s silicated super-phosphate of lime” 
to the acre and pass a Thomas smoothing harrow: 
over it freely, after which we shall sow broadcast 
15 Tbs. of lucerne clover-seed to the acre, and 
have it put in with a brush. 

The lucerne seed we will not sow until it has 
the appearance of rain, as it is very important 
that this seed should get an early drenching after 
it is put inthe ground. This lucerne is the same | 
as the South American and Mexican Alfalfa, on 
which they feed their horses and mules without 

rain, and yet they stand | go hardships. The 
ucerne clover-hay I found the richest milk-fod- 
der for cows. Yours respectfully, 
Nicus. PoPpPLEern. 
Baltimore, Md., January 30, 1876. 





Report of the Enterprise Club of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. % 





The year just past, so far as our Club is con- 
cerned, has been chiefly remarkable for its lack 
of novelty in matters of interest. I do not mean 


to say that our meetings have abated in their 
usefulness; we have ‘had delightful occasions, 
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but there has not been that freshness about them 
that has characterized our meetings in- former 
ears.’ It cannot be that we hav® already 
earned evefything that is of value to farmers, 
although we have really gained mucb, and 
some of us think we know a great deal,—for 
at our meeting last month, a question was 
agitated and referred to this convention, in re: 
to the value of crushed corn fer stock. Now 
this very same question was discussed by agri- 
cultural societies and eminent agricultural 
writers as long ago as 1832, and yet, to this day, 
it is not a settled truth whether crushed corn- 
cobs are suitable ballast for a cow’s stomach. 

The fact of this and numerous other questions 
being continually brought up for discussion, 
gives rise to the 7 Is there a single theory 
in which doctors all agree; is there a single 
subject or principle in which farmers all con- 
cur as an established truth? Echo answers yes, 
one,—the taxes. 

In arithmetic there is a rule for determining 
how many combinations may be formed from a 
given number of letters, figures or facts. We 
find, that with 8 letters 6 combinations may 
be made, and with 6 letters, 720. Thus we 
readily perceive the difficulty farmers labor un- 
der: they always have numerous contingencies 
to be arranged into favorable combinations 
to produce profitab.e results. To illustrate my 
application of this rule: we have soil, moisture, 
temperature, plant-food, sunlight, time of plant- 
ing, manner of cultivation, and many other things 
to be considered, which, in the hands of different 
experimenters, may give almost an infinite num- 
ber of combinations or circumstances to produce 
different results. This is my explanation of the 
reason why farmers do not yet understand, that 
corn cobs are better to kindle kitchen fires than 
to keep up the vital spark in cattle and horses. 


It is some consolation to know that things are 
generally valuable in proportion to the difficul- 
ties to be overcome in their attainment. Had- 
the alchemists of the middle ages succeeded in 
transmuting the base metals into gold, that com- 
modity now would be of little more value than 
soon will be the material on which is printed 
the promises to pay, which at this time decorate 
our pocket-books. It is a wise provision of 
nature, that there is no fixed rule by which 
we can certainly raise 300 bushels potatocs, 
25 barrels corn, or 40 bushels of wheat, on an 
acre of ground. Could this be done with 
certainty, the values of such products would 
be greatly diminished in the markets, and agri- 
culture would lose many of its attractions, strange 
as it may seem. There is, undoubtedly, much 
farmers may learn by discussions at clubs, in 
agricultural papers, and in assemblages of this 
kind, but there is one sure thing: they will 
never learn how to make 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre with absolute certainty. 


Some one who attended the convention here 
last year, said when he went home he did not 
like the proceedings at all, for members cf the 
different clubs did nothing but cast slurs at each 
other and make sarcastic and disagreeable 
remarks. That man, whoever he was, evident] 
could not see a joke. I do not claim any superi- 
ority of the Enterprise Club over its contempo- 
raries, but we do know some things which they 








clearly do not. At one of our meetings this 
year we had a 
whether he had a question for our august one 
said yes: he wanted to know what ailed his 
heifer; she had not as yet cut any of her teeth 
on the upper jaw!” Upon another occasion 
a member of “The” Club cid not know that 
a male mule colt needed castrating. I merely 
mention these two facts to show that the Enter- 
prise is still doing good, teaching their fathers 
and sons things pertaining to farming. 

Among items of interest in the minute book 
of the past year,I find that a 4-horse load of 
good manure is considered worth $4.00 delivered 
on the farm. A barn to protect hay, wheat, &., 
pays to the farmer an annual interest of 15 
per cent. G. Farquhar proposes to divide his 
place; convert one-half into permanent pastule, 
and rotate the other with grains, grasses, ang 
soiling crops,—the plan thought well ef by most. 
Enterprise Club thinks cattle can be bought 
in fail and fattened to profit, provided tirifty 
steers are purchased. Wm. E. Manchester intro- 
duced into our Club the plan of substituting 
black-eye peas for clover, on poor soil, as a 
renovator, to be plowed under for wheat whilst 
green, as adopted in Virginia, and two essays on 
the same subject were read at another time,—one 
written by James Allison, of Rickmond, the 
other by Mr. Burnett, of Howard county. 
Several bushels for seed were ordered and the 
matter will be tested, and it is to be hoped 
reported at our next annual convention. Hens 
will not lay wel! in winter when fed on 
corn alone. 

In the minutes of the meeting held at B. H. 
M.’s the secretary remarks: here we saw & 
remarkably fine herd of cows; those a the 
best show for milk anid butter, being part Alder- 
ney. One of our members has a son of 18 years, 
who keeps the accounts with the farm hands 
and pays them their wages. Another member 
has a son about the same age who has frequently, 
the past summer, delivered promptly the butter 
and cream product of his father’s dairy to their 
regular customers in Washington city. One 
member makes it a point to call in his hands 
from work at 5 o’clock on Saturday evenings in 
summer. 

G. Farquhar has a horse-power corn and cob 
mill, and he and some of hts neighbors are using 
it to their satisfaction. ? 

At a meeting of the Montgomery County 
Agricultural Society, held January last at Rock- 
ville, present: 1 member “Montgomery Club ;” 
4 members “The” Club; 10 members “Enter- 
prise Club.” e 

REPORTS OF CROPS, &C., PAST YEAR. 


Potatoes.—Number acres planted, 36; total 
amount raised, 4,693 bushels; average per acre, 
135 bushels. 

Corn.—Number acres planted, 378; total 
amount raised, 3,466 barrels; average per acre, 
93 barrels. , 

Wheat.—Number acres planted, 3384; total 
amount rasied, 6,954 bushels; average per acre, 19 
bushels. 

Hogs.—Number butchered, 178 ; total weight, 
26,820 Ibs.; average per head, 150 tbs. 

One member bas sold during the year 175 
pigs at prices ranging from to $10 per 


guest, “who, on being asked” 
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a Another member has sold 13 pigs for 


The crop of hay is reported from } to 1 ton 
per acre; 703 acres of potatoes planted in 1874, 
81 in 1875. 

T. J. Lea reports 112} Tbs. wool from 10 head 
sheep; 14 Ibs. from one ewe. ° 

Fred. Stabler had 140 bushels rye and 6 tons 
straw from 4 acres. 

Fine half Percheron horses are now frequently 
seen in this of the county. Credit due 
to S. Hopkins, of the Enterprise Club. 

Another thoroughbred Short-horn bull has 
ge imported into the neighborhood by T. 

. Lea. 

No argument is more potent than well-authen- 
ticated statistics. The year just past, so far 
as one can judge by looking on the bright side, 
has been one of average prosperity. Although 
no one of us has grown suddenly rich, yet it 
is hoped and believed there has n a stead 
progress towards gain,—if not of gold, that whic 
is far better, a clear conscience and a charitable 
disposition. Upon the whole there is a great 
deal to keep farmers cheerful and their wives 
and children happy. Tradesmen, merchants, 
bankers and railroad men, ali have their troubles, 
Let us not magnify ours. 

Proud cities rise in every land, 

Fine churches show the builder’s hand ; 
The student burns the “midnight oil,” 
Metal is wrought with skill and toil; 
Fair ships set sail from every port, 
Brave soldiers guard the town and fort; 
But rich or poor, or great or small, 

The men who farm must feed them all. 

Some members of our Club have shown great 
enterprise by engaging in other pursuits in addi- 
tion to their regular farming. For instance: 
Arthur Stabler has made and sold in the last few 
years over 100,000 bricks, besides quite a number 
of drain tiles. T.J. Lea has sold over $7,000 
worth of beef in 12 months. He is the gentle- 
man who furnishes our Club suppers with beef- 
steak; he may yet have to furnish each one of its 
members with a new set of teeth. W.S. Bond 
has manufactured and sold super-phosphates the 
past year. 

P. T. Stabler, knowing that cleanliness is near 
akin to godliness, has sold numerous washing 
machines. 

There were between 3,000 and 4,000 boxes 
of peaches shipped to Washington city, by mem- 
bers of this Club, the past season. 

It is hard to come at an accurate statement of 
the dairy product, some of us not keeping strict 
accounts, and others not liking to tell how little 
butter they do make. 


* 





Proper Uses of Straw on the Farm. 





BY D. M. MATTHEWS. 





{ Read before the Farmers’ Club of Baltimore Co., Md., 
and furnished for publication in The American Farmer.] 

The requirements of the farm-yard necessitate 
the use of certain quantities of straw, but I 
think its use in barn-yards needs some modifica- 
tion. For instance, the putting cf large quanti- 
ties out at a time, and letting the cattle eat what 
they like, and tread the rest under foot into in- 





different manure, is still finding favor with many ; 
at least, if not finding favor, is practiced. 

Then, in, there are those who stint their 
stables Be barn-yards of straw; for we some- 
times hear the question asked: How shall I 
manage to have all my straw trodden into ma- 
nure? And then another: How shall I get 
straw enough for my stock? In the first instance, 
no value is placed upon the straw, only for ma- 
nure, In the second, it is valued for feed. 

The question then arises: What is the proper 
value of straw to the farmer or feeder? It is a 
mistake to be over-anxious to have too much 
straw in our barn-yards, as it makes but very poer 
manure for itself, but as a litter and as a medium 
for absorbing the liquids and solids of the yard 
and stable, it is of very great value; in fact, almost 
indispensable. But using it in our barn-yards 
simply to get rid of it, is a mistake. As a litter, 
it is of more value than for any other purpose— 
not only for absorption of the liquids; but for the 
bedding of stock. A wish to save straw occa- 
sionaliy leads to a sparing use of it in the stables, 
always resulting in the immediate discomfort of 
every head of stock. In fact, the best of food 
and unremitting attention will not compensate 
for the want of a comfortable bed for the stock— 
independent of the loss of the liquid which 
would be taken up by its generous use. And 4 
farmer or feeder had better buy straw than be 
without it for these purpozes (provided he does 
not pay too much for it.) 

The question then presents itself: What is 
straw worth for these purposes? From my ex- 
perience, I should think it is worth, for the 
above-named purposes alone, at least ten dollars 
per ton, independent of any marketable value it 
may have in comparison with other products of 
the farm. Upon some farms large quantities of 
straw is grown, and then what shall we do with 
the surplus is the question? The present high 
prices and growing demand for meat will make - 
us look enquiringly at our straw-stacks, and we 
are anxious to know if all the value departed 
with the grain; or if there cannot be preduced 
from it beef or mutton, or will it not assist very 
much in saving other feed ? 

There are but few farmers who do not use 
straw, to some extent, as a substitute for some 
portion of the more costly articles of food. Then 
the question comes home to every farmer: 
What is straw worth in comparison with other 
feed? I place but little value on straw alone; 
but in some instances have seen cattle fed on 
straw and nothing else for five months, and look 
well in the spring. Consequently there must be 
some value in it as feed, but what its comparative 
value is I cannot tell, though I am sure we could 


-use, by proper management, a large quantity of 


our straw advantageously for feed ; and what is 
not used in littering the yards and bedding had 
better be sold, provided a price that will justify 
can be yet cg than that may be used on our 
yards than will keep them dry, and can be cun- 
verted into good manure. 


Agriculture in the Legislature. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture reported 
adversely on the law proposed by the State 
Grange of Maryland for the protection of sheep 
against dogs. Numerous petitions have been 
presented from clubs and individuals for action. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Séciety. 





The monthly meeting was held on 8d February. 
The subject of county roads was considered, and 
a@ committee appointed to confer with commit- 
tces from farmers’ clubs upon the best plan for 
their management. 

The system of licenses to sell liquor was like- 
wise considered, and the president (Mr. Davis) 
said that the law which had been in force in the 
first district of his county (Montgomery) for 
years, was found effective; which secured all 
the benefits of local option without being objec- 
tionable. The clerk of the court was not al- 
lowed to issue a license unless a majority of the 
property-holders living in the neighborhood of 
the proposed selling place came forward and 
testified to its expediency and necessity. 

Mr. Davis also alluded to the progress of 
the primary school system of Maryland, and 
thought that the expansion, including all the 
higher branches of education, was likely to lead 
to the neglect of the elementary branches; and 
that under the present system it was no wonder 
that the people are taxed to the tune of $883,440 
for common school education. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the Mary- 
land Legislature to make a suitable appropriation 
to secure a proper representation at the Phila- 
delphia centennial exposition of the arts and 
productions developed in Maryland during the 
past century. 





? e 
Tobacco Beds. 





A correspondent of the Southern Planter gives 
the following plan for raising tobacco plants 
without burning the beds: 


“I make my beds in the woods, where the soil 
is well covered with leaves,—southern exposure 
preferred,—always selecting such land as will 
retain moisture, but not sob. I rake off the 
leaves, then sweep with brush-brooms, so as to 
have the land perfectly clean ; then coulter deep 
with two or three horses: if not convenient to 
coulter, I use grub-hoes as deeply as possible. 
After the beds have been well coultered or hoed 
until perfectly fine, and all the roots well gotten 
out, I use some good fertilizer. I prefer Gilham’s 
Tobacco Fertilizer —in fact, think it. has no 
equal for plants,—applying 80 fbs. to 100 square 
yards, to be hoed in, not sowing it all at one 
sowing, but sow over the bed two or three times, 
changing direction every time, so as to have the 
fertilizer evenly and equally distributed over the 
bed. Rake well with hand-rake and sow the 
seed, not more than one tablespoonful per 100 
yoni s then whip with brush, so as to break all 

umps and get the seed in; then cover with good 
stable manure that has no grass seed of any kind 
in it; put on the manure thick enough to hide 
the surface of the bed completely. If good 
suitable manure cannot be had conveniently, 
stamp with the feet and cover with naked brush 
very thick. After the plants are up, if they do 
not seem to be growing fast enough, top-dress 
with the fertilizer once or twice a week, always 
taking care to apply it on a clear day, and about 
the middle of the day. If put on when the 
plants are the least damp, it scalds them. Ihave 
pursued this method of raising plants for the 





last 18 or 20 years, without the slightest failure ; 
and can confidently recommend it to the farmers 
as much more economical than the old way of 
preparing by burning, which is very disagreeable 
to those e in it, and a great waste of wood. 

In 1871, I prepared and sowed a plant-bed as 
late as the 13th of April, and set out plants from 
this bed the 8th of June. I have done more: I 
have made beds in a broom-straw old. field, 
treated as above, and had perfect success.” 

A Western planter gives the following direc- 
tions for preparing tobacco beds in that section : 


“Select a spot of land with a slope to the 
South, where it will receive the sun’s rays all 
day, especially in the morning, burn well with 
brush and some heavier wood ; after cooling off, 
remove brands and coals, leaving the ashes to be 
worked into the soil; dig two and a-half inches 
deep with a hoe, pulverizing the ground thor- 
oughly, and mixing the ashes well with soil, then 
rake smooth and level, femoving all the roots and 
other trash; then with rake handle, mark in 
both ways, four feet between marks. Put a 
tablespoonful of seed into a gallon of sieved 
ashes; sow one way, and then sow across the 
other, which will make the sewing regular. After 
sowing, tramp or roll so as to imbed the seed 
well, ditch around the upper side to keep off 
water, and cover with brush cut from a living 
tree, or green hazel bushes, sufficiently thick to 
protect from the wind. Sow any time from first 
of January to the first of April, when the ground 
is sufficiently dry. If sown as late as April, 
sprout the seed before sowing.” 





Tobacco Interests of Maryland. 


An important meeting of the tobacco-growers 
of the lower counties of Maryland was held at 
Upper Marlboro’ on Wednesday, 23d February, 
with Dr. Joseph H. Blandford presiding. The 
bill now pending in the Legislature on tobacco 
inspections was read, and several amendments 
suggested. One of these recommends the aboli- 
tion of the office of Supervisor of Warehouses, 
which, in the opinion of the growers, is an ex- 
pense without benefit, It was resolved that “‘the 
existing law whieh prohibits the shipping of 
tobacco from the State until inspected in Balti- 
more makes an unjust discrimination against the 
growers of our staple, and we therefore earnestly 
urge its repeal.” It was voted that the penalty 
for false packing should be increased to $50, and 
the outage on tobacco reduced to $1.50. The 
— was recommended as section 10 of the 

ill : 

Section 10. That all-tobacco inspected dt the 
State warehouses shall be weighed befure inspec- 
tion as well as after inspection, so as to show the 
loss in handling the same: suid weights to be en- 
tered on the bovks of the warehouse, with the 
name of the owner and of the consignee, if the 
tobacco is consigned. 

It was resolved that private inspections should 
be allowed, and the following preamble and reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Waereas, We have noticed among the pro- 
ee of our Legislature that leave has been 
asked for and obtained to report a bill hf! ng § 
for the rebuilding of tobacco warehouses Nos. 
and 2, upon the old sites of said warehouses ; and 
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WHEREAS, We desire to protest against the 
peerage of such a bill, believing the interests of 
the to oO planters require that the said ware- 
houses should be rebuilt upon deep water; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly petition our Le- 
gislature to appoint a committee to select a proper 
and convenient site or sites upon deep Water for 
location of said warehouses, and that the old 
sites of said warehouses be sold and the proceeds 
thereof applied to the purchase of other sites 
upon deep water for said warehouses, and that 
at least one of said warehouses be built at Canton. 

The following committee was appointed to 
wait on the Legislature on Tuesday, 29th; and 
inform it of the views of the meeting: 

Calvert county—Edward H. Morton, Dr Geo. 
H. Jones, N. D. Wilkinson, Walter S. King, C. 
R. Belt, John Gibson, Dr. J. C. Parker, William 
Hutchins, ‘I hos. Parran, John T. Bond. 

Prince George’s—Dr. Joseph H. Blanford, 
John Bowling, Colonel Richard Wootton, Dr. 
Charles A. Wells, Fendall Marbury, Henry W. 
Claggett, Joseph M. Parker, William B. Hill, 
Benjamin H. Beckett, Dr. Frederick Sasscer. 

St. Mary’s—Oscar G. Hayden, Colonel John 
F. Dent, Dr. John M. Broome, Dr. Walter Bris- 
coe, T. P. Dawkins, George Thomas, Dr. James 
Thomas, J. Hancock, J. B. Langley, J. B. 
Grayson. 


German Millet. 








A correspondent of the Farmers’ Home Journal, 


(Mr. J. W. Leonard, of Madison county, Tenn.,)| G 


sencs that paper the following report of a crop 


- of this millet, which seems all through the 


Southwest to’be rapidly gaining popular favor: 
In the spring of 1874, my neighbor, Wm. 
Biggs, sowed two bushels of seed on about two 
acres of ground. The season was very dry; ad- 
joining land, and of the same quality, producing 
only three barrels of corn per acre. The millet 
Was sown on the 9th of June, and cut in Septem- 
ber. Mr. B. estimated the yield at four tons per 
acre—my judgment, not under three at the 
lowest. He fed his stock with a portion of the 
hay unthrashed. The horges and cattle pre- 
ferring it to timothy or fodder. The rest was 
stacked in the fields, and thrashed in February, 
1875, turning out forty-four bushels of seed, 
worth $5 per bushel; although he sold some 
early in the season for less. The straw made an 
excellent distender, and stock ate it readily. 
Allowing a liberal estimate, the whole amount 
was six tons—about two-thirds thrashed, made 
forty-four bushels, at $4 per bushel, $176—two- 
thirds thrashed and one-third not thrashed, hay, 
say $100, giving a total of $276 realized from ihe 
ield of two acres of ordinary land. As the seed 
comes more pleutiful, the price will decrease, 
though I think the demand in this section will 
keep a up for a few years yet. A 
that produces from three io four tons of good 
hay per acre, containing from twenty-five to 
forty bushels of seed, and alone sufficient to 
fatten stock not worked too hard, is certainly 
superior to any grass that we have ever grown 
in this country. I was a witness to all the 
above-mentioned results in relation to Mr. B.’s 





crop. Last spring Mr. Biggs and I, as partners, 
sowed eighteen acres in German millet, and eight 
acres in seed we bought in Louisville, Ky., part 
for Missouri millet, the remainder for Hungarian 
seed. Both brands produced the same kind ofa 
very inferior grass: the eight acres not making 
more than six tons, and that on our very best 
land. The eighteen acres of German millet 
made thirteen stacks of a very fine quality of hay, 
containing from five to seven tons per Stack. 

The calculations were made by a rule foynd in 
your paper, allowing from 216 to 243 cubic feet 
to the ton. We allowed 230 cubic feet to the 
ton. The measurements and calculations were 
made by Jas. J. Inman, C. E. He says accord- 
ing to the above rule, the lot of hay will turn 
out seventy-five tons. It seems quite reasonable 
that grass containing so much seed will weigh 
more in proportion to its bulk than the average 
quality of hay. 

A bushel of seed is usually sown to the acre, 
from the middle of April to the middle of 
July. It needs well-prepared and good ground 
and should be cut when in early bloom. 

German miilet has more blades, a softer straw, 
more seed, stands exposed to the weather with 
less detriment, looses fewer seed in handling, is 
a better nutritive for stock, and hay-eating stock 
are funder of it than of any other grass I know of. 


* 
* 


David Dickson on Cotton Planting. 








The following is copied from a “Treatise on 
Agriculture,’ by David Dickson, Sparta, 
eorgia : 

1. Lay off cotton rows four feet apart, with 
shovel plow, double furrow; and put in ferti- 
lizers eight inches deep. 

2. Ridge with a long scooter, five inches wide. 


Make the beds with turn plow, sub-soil the turn- 


low furrows; split out the middles with shovel. 

lant with a cotton-seed sower, and cover with 
a board or harrow. 

First plowing—run 22-inch sweep with right 
wing turned down, hoe out to two or three 
stalks to the hill every nine inches, ten days 
after plowing. Second plowing—use same 
sweep, the right wing turned up a little more. 
Third plowing—in same way,run a third furrow 
in middle to level. 

8. Cotton standing thick in the drill will be 
much ‘more forward in maturing. 

4, Cotton only requires distance one way. 

5. Be careful not to cut the roots of cotton. 

6. Have a deep water furrow in the spring; 
work flat by hot weather. 

7. On level land run the rows north and 
south. 

8. A cotton plant to stand two weeks drouth, 
must have four inches soil and six inches sub- 
soil; three weeks—six inches soil and same sub- 
soil; four weeks—tight inchés and the same 
sub-soiling. 

9. If you prepare your land and carry out this 
plan well, and manure. liberally, you may expect 
from four hundred to one thousand pounds of 
lint cotton per acre. 

10. Fertilizers bring a crop of bolls on the 
cotton early. 

11 To improve the cotton plant, select seed 
every year after the first picking, up to the 
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middle of October, taking the best stalks and 
the best bolls on the stalks. 

12. On all farms there are some acres that pro- 
duce cotton better than others: seed should 
always be selected from those spots. 

13. Manure everywhere you plow and plant; 
your labor will be more certainly rewarded. It 
pays to use manure, and it pays best on land 
that pays best without it. 

14. Krom the 10th to the 20th of April is 
the best time to plant cotton. 

15. Apply one-half of all labor and land to the 
making of full supplies of all kinds that are 
needed on the farm, and enough to spare for 
those engaged in other pursuits,and you wil 
have more money than if the whole was employed 
in making cotton. 

16. Leave no grass to bunch and cause a future 
bad stand. 

17. Plow cotton every three weeks and let the 
hoes come ten days behind, cleaning it perfectly. 

18. Continue plowing cotton till the 15th or 
20th of August. Once or twice during the 
season, shove out the middle with a furrow, 
to keep the land level. 

19. The plowing of cotton requires one and 
a fourth days per acre. 

20. Cotton plants commence when small to 
take on and mature bolls and continue until 
they exhaust the soluble matter. or reach the full 
capacity of the land. Two stalks will do that 
much sooner than one and will so avoid the late 
drouth, caterpillar, etc. 

21. Cotton will grow after cotton a number 
of years in succession, with plenty of manure. 

22. Make just the amount of cotton wanted, at 
paying prices. Keep out of debt, be the creditors, 
make your supplies at home; then and only 
then will you have power. 

23. Rotation of crops, deep and deeper plowin 
every year, incorporation of vegetable mold, 
returning the proceeds of the cotton plant except 
the lint to the soil, making as much manure 
= — comprise my system of improving 

ands. 

24. One object in cultivation is, to keep the 
surface broken, so as to let in light, heat and air. 
Never stop the plows for dry weather. 

25. My policy has been to make the most 
money, With the least labor and capital, even 
if it appeared to be wasteful. 

26. The cotton planter should make his whole 
supplies: everything necessary to run the farm. 

°° 


Apportionment of Land to Crops. - 








For Corn.—Bottom lands, of course, if there 
are any on the farm—if not, then the least 
“thirsty” lands to be had. Other things being 
equal select fields in cotton or peas the previous 
year, as corn does best after these nitrogen-fur- 
nishing crops. On upland the chief point to be 
guarded against is drought. For this reason we 
suggested the selection of the least “thirsty” soil, 
and would not add free but judicious manuring. 
There is no doubt that all crops properly fed 
withstand drought, cold and all other adverse 
circunstances better than those stinted or starved ; 
and a corn crop can be tly strengthened in 
this respect, by feeding it liberally with cotton 
seed—and especially with cotton seed treated 





with acid age wget tbs. latter to 20 to 80 
bushels seed. On well-prepared upland, in good 
heart, we should not hesitate to apply as much 
as fifty bushels cotton seed, thus treated, per acre. 
Even on the sandy lands of Southern Georgia, 
Mr. Haxlaway applies from 60 to 100 bushels per 
acre without firing corn. True, his land has 
been well manured for a number of years, and 
his crops judiciously rotated. His rule, which is 
perhaps as good as‘any, is to apply three-fifths of 
the manure in the dri] before the corn is planted 
and two-fifths in a side furrow at second working 
of the corn. On bottom land, where there is no 
fear of drought, two or three times the above 
quantity of manure may be profitably applied, 
taking care with heavy manuring to have a suffi- 
cient number of stalks to make a large yield. 
On this upland, lightly manured, good distance 
is all-important—on bottom land, heavily ma- 
nured, crowding is equally essential for the best 
results; 3 x 6 with 2 sta'ks in a hill is none too 
thick if there is manure enough to make 100 
bushels corn per acre. In perfecting your plans 
for 2 corn crep, ever bear in mind that very Uttle 
more labor is required to make 100 bushels corn 
per acre, than to make 10. 

It is best to put manure for éorn in the ground 
just before or at planting time, and it is not de- 
sirable to place it very deep in the soil. Every- 
thing should be ready, that planting may begin 
just as soon as the seasons will permit. Plant 
whenever it gets warm enough to secure a 
“stand.” Early corn will generally produce best, 
and besides can be layed by early, so as to give 
better opportunities to work a cotton crop. It 
is best to plant a part of the crop in some early 
maturing variety that_will ripen by 1st July, as 
a precaution againt July drought, but the bulk 
of the crop should be of some large-eared pro- 
ductive variety.—Southern Cultivator. 


* 





Georgia Farming. 





The Cartersville (Ga.) Hapress gives the follow- 
ing as a sample of what can be done on a farm 
at the South, and that too with white labor 
alone. One of the items, it will be seen, of the 
cultivation, is 75 acres of clever. Yet the idea 
has been prevalent that clover cannot be grown 
at the South successfully : 


Mr. 8. Gregory, of Murray county, is one of 
our most successful farmers. He owns three 
hundred acres of land. He has about seventy- 
five acres sown in clover. He has recently 
shipped a large quantity of seed to Tennessee, 
for which he received $2,000, the hay crop being 
worth $2,000 more. He also makes corn enough 
for home consumption, and to fatten ‘the 
surplus of which brings him from $800 
per annum. He makes also from 1,500 to 2,500 
bushels of wheat for sale. He plants no cotton 
but makes all his own supplies, having to buy 
nothing except groceries. All of this work Mr. 
Gregory accomplishes with average of help 
through the year of eight hands, all white. Be- 
sides making and harvesting his crops a great 
deal of improvement is made upon the farm such 
as solid stone pr orgs 3 

Mr. G. has nine sens (all farmers) and. one 
daughter. He is a widower and is a good catch 
for any widow willing to shed her weeds. 
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Clubs and Subscriptions. 





We are indebted to many friends for clubs of 
subscribers to the Farmer already received, and 
we repeat our request, that all who can do so 
will continue to press its claims upon their 
neighbors and friends, and to forward us such 
mames as they may be able to collect for our 
subscription lists. 


Deferred. 





A quantity of matter intended for this issue is 
unavoidably delayed, from want of space. It 
will remain seasonable and readable. 


Books, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c. 





A large number of these received during the 
past month should have had notice in this num- 
ber, but the pressure upon our columns crowds 
them out till our next. 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer for 1875. 





We havea few copies of the Farmer for 1875, 
neatly bound, which may be had for $2.00 per 
volume, at our office, or $2.25 by mail. 





Tebacco and Cotton Fertilizers. 

The editor of The Scientific Farmer gives the 
following as an application to be made broadcast 
to land tobacco : 

550 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 

700 pounds sulphate of potash. 

400 pounds sulphate of magnesia. 

200 pounds sulphate of lime. 

140 pounds super-phosphate of lime. 

The sulphate of ammonia compound should 
contain 20 per cent. of nitrogen ; the sulphate of 
potash, 16 per cent. of potash; the super-phos- 
phate 18 per cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. If 
your land is known to be well filled with lime, 
the last item may be omitted; likewise with the 
magnesia compound. Otherwise, add them as 
directed ; they are cheap, and will do no harm, 
No other manure should be applied in connection 
with these special fertilizers. 

A formula for the cotton crop is more difficult 





* |to compo:e, from the lack of sufficient data of 


experiments with this crop. But from data 
collected, he says, a careful putting together 
ef pros and cons, we advise, with considerable 
confidence, the application of the following com- 
pounds, per acre, broadcast : 

172 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 

195 pounds sulphate of potash. 

140 pounds super-phosphate of lime. 

Guaranteed composition, same as_ before. 
Whenever these materials of the desired percent- 
ages cannot be conveniently obtained, a simple 
calculation will show what amounts of other 
grades will furnish the same quantities of special 
substances required. 

A very intelligent farmer of Southern Maryland 
is this year growing a_crop of wheat fertilized 
according to a formula politely furnished him by 
Prof. Stockbridge, and calculated to produce 85 
bushels to the acre, above the natural yield ; and 
he intends trying to raise from another formula 
acrop of 2,000 Ibs. of tobacco. We look with 
much interest for the results of these trials. 


The Agricultural College. 








Numerous memorials have been presented 
from various parts of the State, asking the Le- 
gislature to make of this, by a purchase of the 
private interest, a, State institution, and to place it 
in the hands of a board of practical and educated 
farmers. This proposition, so far as we have had 
an opportunity of ascertaining, seems to receive .« 
@ general assent as the best thing to be done to 
secure the much-needed change in the manage- 
ment of this anomalous institution; but the 
Salisbury (Md.) Eastern Shoreman, a spirited 
paper, which always takes a lively interest in 
local agricultural matters, opposes this plan in 
the following decided manner: 


We have received a memorial for signatures, 
asking the Maryland Legislature to appropriate 
money sufficient to buy out the rights in the 
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Maryland Agricultural College and convert it 
into a “State Farm School and Experimental 
Station,” placing it in charge of a board of intel- 
ligent and educated farmers, with authority, if 
desirable, to remove it from its present site, and 
with such other powers and duties as may be 
granted said board. 

This institution has already had $200,000 
from the State in appropriations and gets $6,000 
annually from the same source, and the State 
has not received any benefit whatever from this 
outlay. In fact the institution has been a failure 
from the start. At the present time the College 
is in charge of some sailors who are engaged in 
preparing a few boys for the Naval Academy, 
thus entirely subverting the purposes for which 
it was founded. This state of affairs is not 
likely to be bettered, and it would be better if 
the establishment were closed up and the money 
appropriated to another use. Recognizing, as 
we de, the necessity for an institution in which 
the scientific aids to agriculture are taught, and 
deprecating the utter failure of the plan from 
which the people at one time expected so much 
good to result, we are constrained, while advo- 
cating the demise of the Agricultural College, 
to suggest that another plan may be tried. e 
think the best way fo promote the purposes 
aimed at by this College would be to found a 
chair of agriculture and agricultural chemistry 
in the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. 
The annual appropriation of $6,000 would be 
ample for the purpose and would result in great 
good; indeed, far greater good than this College 
would or could accomplish with even good 
management. This money would be sufficient 
to employ a first-class professor and tutor and 
leave a fine surplus for apparatus, &c. In addi- 
tion to this the University would secure a 
greater number of pupils than an isolated affair 
in the country could possibly attract: thus in 
addition to teaching more effectively, scatter 
the benefits among a greater number of people. 

It is sheer folly to throw good money after 
bad, and the people are opposed to any more 
appropriations to this effete Agricultural College. 
Therefore, instead of devising schemes for trying 
to keep life into it, we are convinced we speak 
the sentiments of the people in advising its 
discontinuance. Therefore we warn our read- 
ers against this petition. 

President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, whose public inauguration took place 
on the 22d of February, in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company, said in his inaugural that 
the course of instruction there would depend in 
some measure on the changes effected in the City 
College, St. John’s and the Agricultural College; 
but we think the plan proposed by our cotempo- 
rary will hardly be practicable at present, and 
the Agricultural College ought either at once to 
be thoroughly reformed or abolished. 





Tobacco Crops in North Carolina. 
The Torch Light, published at Oxford, Gran- 
ville Co., N. G, gives the following reports 
of crops raised in that county : 
Mr. B. F. Hester, who lives four miles from 
Oxford, has averaged for at least three anon 


about $120 worth of foreign fertilizers. Besides 
this he made corn for home consumption, raised 
his own pork, and made his own wheat, oats, &c. 

Mr. Mitchell Currin’s three sons, the eldest 
not more than eighteen, and the on t an 
invalid. who worked only when he felt able, 
made a tobacco crop which fetched over $3,000 
net. The expenses were $75 for fertilizers, and 
$5 for extra help. Corn, fudder, oats, &c., were 
raised besides. 

It says it expects to publish other reports 
which it feels confident will show that at least 
ten Granville farmers for several years have 
averaged $900, or more, to the hand, on tobacco 
alone, besides raising corn, wheat, fodder, oats, 
&c. We shall begin at once to gather the 
necessary statistics. 

Granville farmers have never failed to secure 
higher prices than the farmers of Virginia in 
any of their markets. This will be borne out 
by the tobacco-sellers of Petersburg, by Hill & 
Skinker of Richmond, and by Pace and other 
sellers at Danville. 

If you want to secure homes where lands are 
cheap, where health is good, where society is 
very desirable, and where the rewards of labor 
are large, come to Granville county, N. C. 


Maryland Granges. 


Nanjemoy Grange. 

A new grange of the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, with the above name, has been 
formed at Kingsville, Baltimore Co. Officers: 

Master, Dr. E. W. Altvater; Overseer, Ira 
Freeman ; Lecturer, D. 8. Gittings, Jr.; Steward, 
Chas. H. Quinlin; Assistant Steward, 8. H. Wil- 
son; Chaplain, E. C. Bayley; Treasurer, Garret 
Brown; Secretary, Mary H. Brown; Gate- 
keeper, Joseph Hyde; Ceres, Mrs. M. E. Wilson; 
Pomona, Mrs. Helen C. Reynolds; Flora, Miss 
Hattie Reynolds; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. 
E. W. Altvater. 

Glencoe Grange, Baltimore County. 
The following officers have been elected in this 


nge: 
uate, Dickinson Gorsuch; Overseer, Geo. 
K. Ensor; Lecturer, Wm. B. Sands; Secretary, 
W. W.C. Stewart; Treasurer, Miss M. D. Scott; 
Chaplain, Nelson R. Miles; Steward, Upton H. 
Torbert; Assistant Steward, Dr. M erry- 
man; Gatekeeper, Thos. T. Gorsuch; Ceres, 
Mrs. D. Gorsuch ; Pomona, Mrs. T. T. Gorsuch; 
Flora, Miss Virginia Stewart; Lady Assistant 
Steward, Miss Zillah Evans. 

Zachia Grange. 

The following is a list of the officers elected by 
Zachia (Charles Co.) Grange for the present year : 

Worthy Master, George Dent, Jr; Worthy 
Overseer, Hugh C. Nevitt; Worthy Lecturer, 
F. N. Digges; Steward, Charles A. Neale; As- 
sistant Steward, Francis Nevitt; Treasurer, Col. 
Samuel Cox; Secretary, Peter W. Robey; Chap- 
lain, John F. Thompson; Doorkeeper, Richard 
Taylor; Ceres, Mrs. P. W. Robey; Pomona, 
Mrs. George Dent; Flora, Mrs. Alfred Nalley ; 
Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. J. F. Thompson. 

The Worthy Master, Hugh Mitchell, of Cres- 
centia Grange, will install the officers at the Hall 











$4,000 net on ten acres of land planted in to ; 
He worked two men and a boy. He bought 


of Zachia Grange, on the third Saturday of 
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ScaB In SHEEP.—Tho. M. Eldridge, of Hopkins 
Co., Texas, gives this recipe: A wash af tobenss 
and polk-root I found to do more good than any 
other remedy I ever tried. Ten pounds of to- 
bacco and twenty-five pounds of polk-root boiled 
in a sufficient quantity of water will wash 100 
head, if done savingly. The remedy is very se- 
vere, but has. dune more towards curing 
the scab than any other remedy tried in our 
county. Wash after shearing. foft soap ap- 
plied in winter will abate it. 
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Baltimore Markets—February 29. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— Flour. — Market fairly active, with — 
notations as fullows: Howard St. Super. $3.75@4.00; 
o. common to fair Extra, $4.25@5.00; do. g to - 
choice do., $5. .87; do. Family, $5. -75; Ohio ~ 
and Indiana Super, $4.00; do. Extra, $4. .00; de. 
Family, $5.25@6.50: Northwesiern Spring, Extra, $5.00 © 
95.75 5 City Mills Extra, $5.75@6.25; do. Rio brands — 
xtra, $4.75@7.00 ; Fancy eee 0: Rye flour, $5:00 
@5.%; Corn Meal, City, $3.25; $3.00; Buck- © 
wheat Meal, Penna., $2.00@2.25; N. Y., $2.25@2.50. 4 
Wheat.—Demand light; market quiet. e quote 
Southern red, goud to prime, 135@146 cents; do. white, © 
120@150 cents ; do. amber, 150@150 for choice to fancy; ~ 
Western No. 2red, 138 cents. 
* Corn.—Market for Southern active; for Western, ~ 
dull. Southern yellow, new, cents; do. white, © 
new, 54@t2 cents ; Western mixed, 604% @60% cents. 
@Oats.—In light demand. Western mixed, guod to 
prime, 41 cents ; Southern do., 43@45 cents. 
Mye.— Nominal at 75@82 cts. for fair to prime. 
Cotton.—Market weak and prices tending down- 
ward. We quote geod —? 12 cents; middlin 
124% @12% cents; low middling 1:¥@11% cents; g 
ordinary 9% @10X cents. a 
Hay and Straw.—In light demand. Cecil Co. ~ 
Md.) Timothy $2.@24; Pennsylvania and New York — 
18@21; Western $16@19; mixed $17@20; Clover $16@18; — 
wheat straw $12; oat $13@14; rye $18 ¥ ton. 
Mill Feed.— City Mills Middlings $19; do. Browr- 
stuif $18: We-tern Bran $16.50@17. ; 
Live Stock.—Be¢ Cattle.—Market quiet. Beston — 
sale 6.a6X cents; that geaweally rated first quality 5@6 
cents; medium or good fair quality 44 @5 cents; ordinary 
thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 2% @3X cents. 
egs.— Receipts light, and prices 
quote from 10 to 12 cents. 
Sheep.— Demand good for good Sheep; others hard to 
sell. We quote at 4% @7 cents. 
Provisions.—Firm and prices tending upwards. 
We quote Shoulders 9% cents; clear rib Sides 124 cents; 
B:con Shoulders 10% cents; clear rib Sides 13@13X cts.; 
Hams 16 cents;. Lard 14cents; Mess Pork $23. Butter.— 
New York 30@35 cents: Western ‘ 
Salt.—Liverpovl Ground Alum, $1.15@1.25; do. fine, 
a per sack; Turk’s Island, 30@35 cents per 
ushel. 
Seeds.—Timothy, $2.75@3.00 per bushel; Clover, 14 
cents per lb. ; Flaxseed, aes ary per bushel. 
To ©o.—Market for Maryland more active, the 
medium genes of new crop selling well. We quote: 
frosted, $4. 50; sound common,. $5.00@5.50; good 
common, $6.00@6.50; middling, $8.00@¥.00 ; good to fine 
11.00; Virginia, common and good Ings, 
.50 ; common to medium leaf, $9. 11.00 ; fair 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. J. 
J. J. Turner 
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J. J. Turner & Co.—Ammoniated Super-phosphate. 

J.J. Turner & Co.—High Grade Peruvian Guano. 

P. Zell & Sons—Zell’s Super- parenete. 

Jno. 8. Reese & Co.—Soluble Pacitic Guano. 

Maryland Fertilizing Co.—Fertilizers. 

Joshua Thomas—Buckeye Mower and Sweepstakes 
Thresher. 

R. L. Harvey—Granger Cultivator. 

& —e_ Jr. & Co.—Agricultural Implements, 

8, &c. ‘ 

J. M. Thorburn & Co.—New Potatoes. 

Z. U. Daniel—Thorough-bred Stock. 

W. A. Myers—Fowls and Pigs. 

People’s Gas Co.—Gas Lime. 

8. é& Son—Farmers and Planters’ Agency. 

T. C. Maxwell & Bros.—Trees and Plants. 

J. Bolgiano & Son.—Seeds, Bulbs, &c. 

Juha Cook—Small Fruit Plants. 


‘urner & Co.—Caution to Farmers. 
é& Co.—* Excelsior” for Corn and To- 








